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Teachers 
helped 
design it... 


ee MAKE IT LIGHT SO IT CAN BE EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM... 


COMPACT SO IT TAKES LITTLE SPACE ON THE DESK ... SIMPLE TO OPERATE FOR 


BOTH TEACHERS AND STUDENTS... TRANSISTORIZED TO TAKE HARD SERVICE 99 


New 500 
Eikotape 
Recorder- 


Reproducer 


* Listed in the Yellow Pages 


That’s what teachers told us when we asked them what they 
wanted and required in a tape recorder for AV and tape teaching. 


Webster Electric took their advice and the result is the new 
Ekotape 500 Tape Recorder-Reproducer. It weighs only 22 
pounds; takes only 1.1 square feet of desk space; has new-type 
controls for easier, error-free operation and has a fully transis- 
torized amplifier and preamplifier for lower power consumption 
and operating temperatures — greater resistance to shock 
during transportation. 

The new Ekotape 500 also features three heads instead of 
two in the recording mechanism to permit monitoring before 
and during recording. U.S. Royalite case shrugs off rough han- 
dling, resists scuffs and scratches. Special “lift out” construction 
with carrying handle attached directly to the chassis means 
easier servicing, shorter out-of-service time. And, fidelity is 
unexcelled to provide better comprehension ! 


Call your Webster Electric dealer* for a demonstration in 
your school. Or, write direct for literature. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


RACINE-WIS 





Bell 2 Howell n gineering creates the most 
revolutionary 16mm sound projector in 25 years... 
different from taj 10 Gpttom...inside and out! 
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THIS IS 

THE NEW 
FILMOSOUND 
SPECIALIST! 



























20% Li ie TER than any other major audio visual projector. 


it wejghs only 29 Ibs.! It is the first projector with a magnesium die-cast 
unitized frame — lighter ... stronger .. . extra tough! The new FILMO- 
SOUND SPECIALIST is not just light enough to lift . . . it’s light enough 
to carry ... and rugged enough to take the bumps and bangs. This will 
mean considerably more use in classrooms. Teachers will be more en- 
thusiastic about using films when they don’t have to handle a cumber- 
some piece of equipment. 








34% BRIGHTER than the average 16mm projector! The 


newly designed Proximity Reflector lamp and a new f/1.4 Super Proval 
Lens give sharper images and more brilliant colors .. . a picture with 
punch. No need for special shades or blinds in most classrooms. The 
new FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is so bright it is even replacing arc- 
light projectors in many school auditoriums, besides serving double 
duty in classrooms. And you can interchange 750, 1000 and 1200 watt 
bulbs and still get more light with each. 





FAR, FAR EASIER TO USE wits tne most sim. 


plified controls ever put on a 16mm sound projector. It sets up from 
closed case to projected picture in a little over a minute. Rewinding 
is fast and simple, you don’t change reels. Internal gears operate the 
reel arms; no belts to switch... or to tear loose. An automatic lower 
loop restorer keeps the film moving smoothly and quietly without 
interruptions — even with damaged film. Teachers and students can 
show films confidently without being professional projectionists. 














The rapidly growing importance — and cost — of modern LARTER RORIS HOLES AO TeCS TENET TE 


school audio visual programs make it imperative that 
each appropriated dollar be spent as wisely as possible. 
In addition to considering the tangible advantages of the 
FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST, consider one intangible: it is 
made by Bell & Howell .. . maker of over half of all the 
16mm sound projectors now in operation. Bell & Howell 
quality means dependable durability. Bell & Howell ex- 
perience means a projector tailored to your exact needs. 
In short, the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST will go more 
places and do a better job under more conditions than 
any other school projector in the world! 






N 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Dept. CE-11 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


| am interested in the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST for 


our school audio-visual program. Please send me more 
information. 


POSITION 
SCHOOL es 


ADDRESS 





> Belle Howell pnex erooucrs: Watch for “Bell & Howell Close-Up!” Informative . . . Provocative. 


THROUGH IMAGINATION ABC-TV Network, Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 23, 28, Dec. 5, 10 and 13. 
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The pride that glows in a 
craftsman’s eyes as he 
views his creation is like no 
other glow on earth. It’s a 
rare kind of pride, too, be- 
cause the time honored art 
of glassblowing is gradually 
giving way to machine oper- 
ations. Seamless, accurate 
Diamond D ware, however, 
demands the precision and 
experience of dedicated 
re Laenla 


Here at Doerr Glass Com 
pany we treasure this pride 
in craftsmanship because it 
builds excellence into our 
product. And excellence is 
what our trademark stands 
for . . . excellence with a 
reasonable price tag. Yes, 
we're proud of our glass- 
ware. You'll be proud of it, 
too. 


DOERR Poe, - OMPANY Send for your copy of our new | 


“ . | 
Vineland, New Jersey ae Guide For | 


Manufacturers of Diamond D Laboratory Glassware 
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READING PROGRAMS 


As an integral part of the school 
system in the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
this year, a new reading clinic will be 
inaugurated. The clinic will serve the 
schools not only in correcting reading 
difficulties but also in its study of 
reading difficulties so as to prevent 
the recurrence of reading troubles. 
Three Sisters of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame have been in training at 
the reading clinics maintained by the 
city of St. Louis and will staff the new 
archdiocesan clinic. 

In this work, the clinic will serve to 
test and diagnose the reading diffi- 
culties of children as well as train 
teachers in spotting reading difficulties 
and to do remedial work with poor 
readers. In its first year, the clinic will 
concentrate on the intermediate 
grades since it is in these grades that 
the majority of troubles occur. It is 
estimated that approximately 100 chil- 
dren can be accommodated the first 
year. Eventually, the clinic will ex- 
tend its system to the upper grades 
where special attention will be di- 
rected to children just about to enter 
high school. 

Although St. Louis is just starting 
its reading program, the Archdiocese 
of Chicago has maintained one for 
some six years since 1955. In a recent 
discussion of their program, Sister M. 
Alcuin, O.S.F., co-ordinator of the 
program stated its basic objectives: 

Although this is a mass program, 
it is based on the theory of custom 
tailored help for each child in each 
classroom, as far as possible. Our 
object is to have every child in the 
system reading at his own level. We 
give special help but we also pro- 
vide skillful readers with challeng- 
ing materials so that they don't 
lapse into dangerous reading habits. 

The Chicago program services 250 
of the 430 parochial schools in the 
archdiocese and was started at a time 
when about 40% of the students in 
the school system were below average 
readers. The program is conducted by 
Sister Alcuin and 20 “reading co-ordi- 
nators” who visit the participating 
schools regularly throughout the term, 
measure student abilities, provide 
reading material, consult with class- 
room teachers, and observe classroom 
teaching. The consultants help the 
teachers by dividing the children into 
groups, and showing the classroom 
teachers how to work best with each 
group. In some cases, the consultants 
also provide the individual counselling 


and tutoring for severely retarded 
readers. 

A major goal of the Chicago pro. 
gram—and for all reading programs 
for that matter—is the prevention of 
behavior problems and emotional diff 
culties that may arise through inade. 
quate reading ability. Msgr. Vincent 
Cooke, archdiocesan supervisor of 
charities under whose supervision the 
program is conducted explains it this 
way: 


One of the happiest kinds of 
charitable work is that which solves 
a problem before it occurs. The 
reading service belongs in that cate. 


gory. 

If a book is too hard or too easy 
for a child, he frequently loses in- 
terest in his schoolwork, and be- 
comes undisciplined and rebellious. 
Others are frustrated by difficult 
reading and withdraw into thenm- 
selves. In a variety of subtle ways, 
reading problems create emotional 
difficuties that can last a lifetime. 


Msgr. Cooke maintains that a child 
reading at his right level has a better 
chance to become a good and useful 
citizen, and a well-integrated person. 


LOGIC AND ILLOGIC 


Some weeks ago, the President 
signed into law the extention bills for 
the NDEA and the Federal Aid to 
“impacted areas” legislation. In his 
statement on the occasion of the sign- 
ing, the President noted in clear and 
precise language his extreme reluc- 
tance toward signing either bill, re 
ferring to the administration’s Federal 
Aid to Education bill as the proper 
answer to these needs. Lamenting the 
demise of his plans in this area, Mr. 
Kennedy singled out the retention o 
the anti-Communist affadavit in the 
NDEA as undesirable and hoped the 
Congress would reconsider this next 
session. 

But the bulk of his statement was 
devoted to the impacted areas bill. 
Here he maintained that it was 
logical for sovre to argue for Fede 
Aid in these areas and not extend it to 
all areas. 


hom not manele of ~ poe 
this program is designed to 
.. . But I believe that overcrowded 
and hazardous classrooms are 
sirable anywhere, whether filled by 
the children of Federal employees 
or by the children of other Federtl 
taxpayers, and whether the local re 
sources are strained by the location 
of a Federal facility or by any othe 
(Continued on page 222) 
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FALL DUPLICATOR SALE! 


UP TO 


save) 


When you buy both an A-B-DICK 
Duplicator and Photocopier 


Here’s a chance to save big money on all 
your duplicating needs if you act quickly. 


You'll save up to 20% by combining 
your purchase of any A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graph or fluid duplicator with an A. B. 
Dick photocopier. For example, when 
you buy a versatile Model 215 fluid 
duplicator (or Model 412 mimeograph) 
and the Model 103 photocopier you save 
$84.50. You can save up to $150.50 on the 
purchase of the Model 103 with larger, 
more deluxe duplicating equipment. 


Get in touch with your A. B. Dick 
products distributor and discuss your 
duplicating needs. Let him show you 
how you can ease the squeeze on your 
budget by cashing in on this fall dupli- 
cator sale. Or mail the coupon below. 
Don’t delay—do it today. 


A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use with all 
makes of suitable stencil duplicating products 


ej A:B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


1 -——----------47 


. B. Dick 
Model 215 Electric Fluid Duplicator 


Model 412 Electric Mimeograph 


Check and mail today! 
OFFER ENDS DECEMBER 1, 1961 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 

5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Ill., Dept. CE-111 

Gentlemen: Without obligation 

oO Please phone me to arrange a demonstration 

(] Tell me how | can save up to $150.50 on the purchase of more deluxe 
duplicating equipment and a photocopier 

NAME 
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I icteric nsemctcepsieaiciag 


ADORESS. 
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(Continued from page 220) 
cause. A quality education is a 
necessity for all American children, 
not merely those who by good for- 
tune live in a district covered by 
this program. (Emphasis added) 


Logic is a very precise science. And 
those who employ it have to follow its 
rules—and the rules are unbending. 
Thus it is with the current statement 
on the part of the President, we are 
presented with an anomoly wherein he 
castigates the logic of those who 
argue for Federal aid for some, while 
his previous program, the one he la- 
ments, was based on exactly the same 
principle, Federal Aid to some, but 
denied to others. Whereas in his cur- 
rent statement, he says he favors edu- 
cation for all American children, we 
know from previous statements that a 
clause has been omitted but certainly 
not discarded, that clause reading: all 
American children attending public 
schools. Logic indeed. 


A LECTURE AND THE 
LECTURED 


At the American Council on Educa- 
tion meeting recently, 1,000 university 
presidents and deans listened as the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, threw 
away his prepared text and proceeded 
to lecture them on their lack of sup- 
port for the recent Federal Aid bill. 


I don’t think you really care about 
education. And I dont think you 
are going to solve the probleias of 
education by going to meetings. 


Expanding on his premise, the Sec- 
retary charged that, when the aid bill 
needed support, “everybody looked 
out for his own interests, everybody 
wanted a piece of it.” But, he said, 


. . education was done in because 
nobody wanted to cooperate on a 
broad front. Where were you edu- 
cators? . . . each of you was in his 
own compartment, looking for sup- 
port of his own program and 
interests. 


The Secretary calls “eyewash” all pro- 
posals to circumvent the Rules Com- 
mittee and complained that while a 
lot of people he had talked to pre- 
tended to believe in education, they 
actually wanted only a piece of educa- 
tion. Compromises suggested to the 
original bills, he thought, were some- 
times better than the former proposals, 
but, he added, “all the extremists op- 
posed them.” 

This talk was one of the first series 
of talks that the Secretary has sched- 


uled for various sections of the country 
to conduct a nation-wide campaign to 
sell the American people on Federal 
Aid for “quality education.” The fact 
that he threw away his prepared text 
and spoke sternly to a group of edu- 
cators, the majority of whom probably 
were in sympathy with his Federal 
Aid proposals, testifies to his integ- 
rity and deep feeling on the subject. 
Nevertheless, from his remarks, candid 
as they are, it is apparent that the 
Secretary has still to realize the deep 
feeling behind, and the content of the 
basic arguments of opposition to Fed- 
eral Aid. Discrimination, Federal Aid 
where none is needed, and federal con- 
trol, all present valid, strong arguments 
which have not been resolved to the 
satisfaction of the majority of the 
American public. If the Secretary is on 
the stump for Federal Aid, perhaps the 
first thing he ought to realize is that 
those who seek “a piece of education” 
as he calls it, are in reality seeking the 
best education for their children. As a 
result if, in supporting the Administra- 
tion plan, they see that they may aid 
other types of education while injuring 
their own, they have every right to 
look out for their own self interests 
prior to reviewing their neighbors’. 
By all means, let us do something for 
education, let us assist it on a broad 
front, but at the same time, let us be 
fair to all education, let us insure that 
all are treated the same way and in 
the same manner and then, if the need 
is substantiated, college presidents and 
deans will be joined by teachers, par- 
ents, and John Q. Public to insure 


“quality education” for all American 
children. 


DESIGNS ON/FOR ETV 


Bishop James A. McNulty of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, long an advocate for 
responsible broadcasting and an early 
champion for educational television 
has viewed the current difficulties con- 
cerning Catholic school enrollment 
figures and has urged that we employ 
modern techniques to teach more 
pupils with the same number of re- 
sources. The key to this, the Bishop 
feels, is educational television and has 
said that it would be “painfully ironic” 
if, when the public schools are faced 
with the influx of those Catholic stu- 
dents the system could not handle, 
they would turn to the one tool the 
Catholic system should have used to 
handle the same numbers, that being 
ETV. In line with this, the Bishop has 


urged that as a first step in solving the 
problem of how to make the best use 
of ETV in the Catholic school system, 
each diocese train at least one in. 
dividual to serve as its ETV consult- 
ant. 

An effort has been started on the 
national level for coordination of ETY 
with Catholic curriculum, with Father 
John Culkin, S.J., assigned to the 
NCEA staff specifically for that pur. 
pose. Father Culkin’s theory is that 
ETV “will not wait for the unin- 
formed” and that since ETV un 
doubtedly will be the prime teaching 
tool of the future, “educators in each 
city must either be part of the plan- 
ning and financing of these stations at 
their inception, or face the alternative 
of having no control and part in a 
station which is likely to have an in- 
definite monopoly of the educational 
programming in their city.” 

To provide development possibilities 
for those Catholic educators interested 
in ETV, Father Culkin, in association 
with Sister Mary Rosalie, radio-TV 
director for the Pittsburgh diocesan 
schools, inaugurated a summer school 
at Fordham University with three 
credit courses in ETV designed es- 
pecially for Catholic school personnel. 

But preparing for ETV with study 
and local participation is not the en- 
tire program for ETV. In planning for 
ETV, one of the most important areas 
of television impact—and one of the 
most disastrous to neglect, according 
to Father Culkin—is school design. 


Every school built today is meant to 
serve the needs of learning for at 
least the next 40 years. Unless the 
school planners realize that new op- 
portunities will modify the school, 
there is every danger that great 
amounts of money, steel and bricks 
will be used to construct clean, sani- 
tary, but obsolete buildings. We 
must make certain that our school 
buildings are not so rigidly designed 
as to prevent future growth an 
adaptation. 


In practical application, this plan- 
ning means the inclusion of conduit 
systems for closed circuit TV and pro- 
visions for flexible arrangements of 
classrooms and facilities for various 
types in instructional means. 

Thus a new tool is gradually being 
added to books, A-V aids, chalkboards 
and other items helping the teacher, 
to become, perhaps, the meals 
whereby our Catholic school children 
can be educated in larger numbers 
without straining the resources of the 
system beyond reason. 
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MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
ky other reference work in stimulating interest and 
hspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ng place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
lelps shape lives and careers. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


0 iT) y) 
Me 


Tih 


NOW! Generous trade-in allowances for schools. Inquire as to how 
you can modernize your reference sections at substantial savings. 
Write: School and Library Service, Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 


WORLD BOOK ¢ 
Encyclopedia ‘ 

the starting point 

for all searches! 





WwW The Science Classroom Reference Shelf 


CATEGORY 1: Books for General Interest, In 
this group are four titles (eight copies of each) which 
are excellent introductory, science-motivation read- 
ing for any teen-ager in your classes . . . books that 
students enjoy reading, whether for assignment or on 
their own. 


SOAP BUBBLES AND THE FORCES WHICH 
MOULD THEM by Sir Charles Vernon Boys. For 


Singer, Crystal behavior 


knowledge i. many. 
sciences. THE NEUTRON STORY by Donald 3. : 
Brookhaven National 


Hughes, late senior physicist, 
Laboratories. WA clear account of one ofthe most use 


THE DAY THEY BEC) 


CATEGORY 2: Books Which Supplement . 
In this group are five titles (five copies of Ec oes. 
Bats and eee and four copies of each of the of 
titles). All books in the SCIENCE CLASSE 
REFERENCE SHELF, of course, contain mate 
which extend course subjects. The books in € 
gory 2, however, are rich in curricular topics . ..p 
viding your classes with deeper insight into ti 
jects you teach. 


PASTEUR AND MODERN SCIENCE | 


Use. 5 SEE SEO Co opin ofeach) which 
ee ee can alte PY 


(Gack WarimnITRD buds: Seat acd oe The life of Johannes Kepler. WAVES AND" : 
Bp Wilees: A. Ven Berge: soln etre, and Rdwerd E. David, Jr., Bell ‘Laboratories. 


' Electronics. 
eet we HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? by Patrick M. Hurley, M.1.T. rth 8 
HORNS, STRINGS & HARMONY by Arthur H. Benade, Case Institute. The science of music. ACCEL 
TORS: THE MACHINES OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS by Robert R. Wilson, Cornell University, and F 
Littauer, Cornell University. Machines. NEAR ZERO: THE PHYSICS OF LOW TEMPERA’ UF 
D. K. C. MacDonald, National Research Council of Canada. Physics. SHAPE AND FLOW: THEE 
DYNAMICS OF DRAG by Ascher H. Shapiro, M.L.T. Design engineering. 3 
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RE THAN JUST “SCIENCE STUDENTS”... 


WAS THE DAY YOU WOULDN'T HAVE CHANGED PLACES WITH ISAAC NEWTON 


(It was the day they became more interested in “knowing”’ rather than just passing .. . the 
day you caught their minds and imaginations with the limitless possibilities of science . . . the 


day they began to share your vision) 


_. THIS YEAR THAT DAY WILL ARRIVE 
SOONER IF YOU HAVE THE SCIENCE 
CLASSROOM REFERENCE SHELF PROGRAM! 


(a plan built around the famous paperback Science 
Study Books written for your students by eminent 
scientists . . . a plan designed to ease your teaching 
load . . . by arousing curiosity, sustaining high 
interest, and providing challenge!) 


THE SCIENCE CLASSROOM REFERENCE 
SHELF PROGRAM WAS DEVELOPED BY 
LEADING SCIENTISTS FOR YOUR STU- 
DENTS 

The SCIENCE CLASSROOM REFERENCE 
SHELF is built around the famous Science Study 
Series books written by noted scientists to stimulate 
scientific interest in today’s teen-agers. 


-.» AND ORGANIZED AROUND YOUR © 
TEACHING NEEDS 

The SCIENCE CLASSROOM REFERENCE 
SHELF Program was planned by a group of high 
school science teachers who have used the Science 
Study Series books and developed this system for 
their best classroom use. This classroom-tested 
program includes: 


1961 


| UMI 


75 Science Study Books . . . packed in an attractive 
and sturdy bookcase—with checkout cards for 
the student librarian—for permanent display in 
your room. 

These books are divided into three categories: 


Category 1: Books for General Interest—eight copies 
each of four books (32 books in all) that are excellent 
as enjoyable, introductory reading for all students. 


Category 2: Books Which Supplement Texts—four 
copies each of four books, five copies of one book (21 
books in all) that extend textbook subject matter. 


Category 3: Books for Individual Interest—Two 
copies each of eleven books (22 books in all) aimed 
at the individual interests of each student. (See 
left page for details) 


AND INCLUDES A TEACHER-CREATED, 
CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING MAN- 
UAL! The 144-page teaching manual, “‘Using the 
Science Study Series,” is written by teachers and 
for teachers! It shows you how to get the most 
effective use out of the SCIENCE CLASSROOM 
REFERENCE SHELF .. . and includes impor- 
tant information about the books . . . lists the best 
experiments in the books . . . plus original class 
projects. Using the Science Study Series is the key- 
stone of the SCIENCE CLASSROOM REFER- 
ENCE SHELF and will be one of your most valu- 
able teaching tools all year long! 


THE SCIENCE CLASSROOM REFERENCE 
SHELF of 75 Science Study Series books in a sturdy 
bookcase plus the 144-page teaching guide costs only 

* The books alone retail for $75.25! .. . 
$49.75 The best bargain in education today! 
Send in your order now on the coupon! 


* Eligible for NDEA funds—subject to state approval. Con- 
tact your State NDEA Officer for information. 


(plus postage) 





MAKING rue...ORAD 

THE OTHER DAY I was researching a 
feature on that industrious animal, the 
beaver, for JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSEN- 
GER. I came upon a story which seems 
to have a message for editors like me, 
and perhaps for teachers like you. It 
seems that a bevy of beavers (if that’s 
the right collective) was trying to build 
a dam. Again and again they gnawed 
down some saplings, pushed them into 
place, and began applying the dirt fill. 
Again and again the current washed 
everything away. Finally they went off 
to see a more experienced beaver who 
agreed to take charge. Under his direc- 
tion the dam was soon completed... 
We're all a little like the beavers, aren’t 
we? No matter how long we've been 
doing what we’ve been doing, there’s 
always something new to learn, some- 
one to learn from, and a better way of 
doing things... This is why I period- 
ically ask myself, “Is there room for 
improvement?” As I’m sure you've no- 
ticed if you’ve been a JUNIOR subscriber 
these past few years, we always answer 
‘yes.’ Then we go ahead and make the 
improvements that seem called for. 
Last year, for example, we added four 
new supplements. This year we have 
five such supplements. And have you 
noticed the other big change this year? 
Many of you have, I know, because 
you’ve written to tell me you liked it. 
Yes, JUNior’s format and typography 
have been redesigned, making for a 
much more attractive, modern appear- 
ance, and easier reading. And do you 
like the art we’ve been using? One of 
our artists, Frank Huffman, now lives 
in one of the most picturesque parts of 
England. Maybe this accounts for the 
freshness and airiness of the drawings 
he sends us. 


Well, I certainly hope you will enjoy 
using JuNioR this year and that your 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade readers 
will profit greatly from it. For those of 
you not yet using JUNIOR, may we send 
you sample copies? Write to: Geo. A. 
Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Dept. 10, 38 
West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


EpDITOR 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 





Cautions Hailed 


Epriror: 


In addition to the sisters who teach our 
parish youngsters, both myself and my 
assistants find THe CatHotic Epucator 
most helpful. The priests of the parish 
make a personal effort to keep in touch 
with our young men and women who 
leave the city for college, particularly 
those who attend non-Catholic institu- 
tions. It is in line to comment here, in 
connection with some letters you have 
been carrying in your “Readers’ Reac- 
tions” section, that these efforts have been 
fruitful. Most of these young college peo- 
ple continue to take part in parish activi- 
ties during the school year, as much as 
their schedule allows. Their interest and 
energy after graduation is most edifying. 
‘Tis not everywhere such, I full well 
realize. 

Within the past two years or so, how- 
ever, myself and my assistants have noted 
a dismaying “sophistication” among a few 
of them regarding biblical matters. Ap- 
parently I am not too old to be shocked 
since some of the things they tell us they 
have been told regarding events in the 
New Testament is news to me. At the 
very least, this puts me on a spot. Cer- 
tainly I don’t want to be in a position of 
questioning their professors qualifications 
—I’m now talking about our Catholic col- 
leges—and at the same time I don’t want 
these young people to wonder what is 
fact and what is not fact in the Gospels. 

If you have no plans to do so, may I ask 
that you allow me to place in your pages 
for all to read the monitum issued this 
past June by the Holy Office. 


\ 

wy Lrrrough raiseworthy enthusiasm for 
Biblical studies, assertions and opinions 
are being spread in many quarters, 
bringing into doubt the genuine his- 
torical and objective truth of the Sacred 
Scriptures, not only of the Old Testa- 
ment (as Pope Pius XII had already 
deplored in his encyclical letter Humani 
Generis, cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
XLII,576), but even of the New, even 
to the sayings and deeds of Christ Jesus. 
Since assertions and opinions of this 
kind are causing anxiety among both 
pastors and faithful, the eminent cardi- 
nals who are charged with preservation 
of the doctrine of faith and morals 
recommended that all of those who deal 
with the Sacred Scriptures either in 
writing or orally, should be warned al- 
ways to treat such subject-matter with 
due discretion and reverence and _ al- 
ways to have before their eyes the doc- 
trine of the Fathers of the Church and 
the mind and teaching authority of the 
Church, lest the consciences of the 


faithful be disturbed or the truths of 
the Faith be injured. 

N.B. This admonition is published 
with the approval of the eminent car 
dinals of the Pontifical Biblical Commis. 
sion. 

Given at Rome by the Sacred Con. 
gregation of the Holy Office, June 2%, 
1961. 


Mscr. SEBASTIANO MaSsALa, Noten 


So much for this significant monitum, 

Not long afterward our Apostolic Dele. 
gate, Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, spoke 
at a conference of American religious 
superiors and representatives of the Holy 
See. The conference was held at Notre 
Dame University in the latter part of 
August. Undaunted, of course, by the 
“rebuttal” which nine Catholic “intellec. 
tuals” made to his magnificent addres 
earlier at Marquette University, His Ex- 
cellency underscored the monitum of the 
Holy Office in the following words: 


Ww . A I wish to call your attention in 
a particular way to the recent monitum 
of the Holy Office regarding biblical 
sciences. This monitum did not orig- 
nate in the personal worries or limited 
views of a small group of Vatican off- 
cials. Nor was it issued without serious 
and weightly reasons. 

It came Bass that sacred congreg:- 
tion which is supreme among th 
authoritative organs of the Apostolic 
See and of which the Holy Father him 
self is the head and Prefect. A monitum 
is only a warning, but it is designed to 
prevent the adoption of stronger an 
more direct measures. When Ow 
Mother speaks, it is the duty of 
children to listen and to conform 
activities to her commands. See to i 
therefore, that all those under youl 
authority respond to this monitum will 
a filial acceptance which is sincere and 
that they observe its prescriptions will 
exactness. 

The monitum has called for prudent 
and respect not only in writing but als 
in speaking of biblical matters; in thi 
latter activity the vigilance of provi 
cials is needed more both because le 
tures are often more persuasive thal 
writings due to the force of th 
speaker’s personality and also becat 
this activity is frequently not subjed 
to any vigilance from outside the insti 
tute. Assure yourselves that all such 
tivity subject to your jurisdiction is p 
cisely what the monitum requires) 


Orp 
' Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sets but Not Sub-sets 
Eprror: 


Since it has been proven that “sé 
are so vital in the teaching of hi 
(Continued on page 313) 
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fiinutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 
y more than we could say in ten thousand words. That’s why we'd like 
te you to try one — or all three — for ten days ... FREE. The only thing 

have to invest is the next 5 minutes... to find out what's in store for you 
notch performance and added advantages. ~ 


At first glance, the printed 
ENCE? ‘Pccifications on all student 
" microscopes look the same. 
ight well ask ‘““What’s the difference — 
Here are the facts. 

yen many of the largest manufacturers 
‘that optical and mechanical short cuts 
ite acceptable in microscopes designed 
he school or college laboratory. There- 
they design their microscopes with 
esolution objectives, without con- 
and often simplify mechanical con- 
on. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
to give regular, professional performance, 

9 compromise in image quality. 


FLAWS OF OPTics HOLD «FOr @_ begin- 


ning student, 
DENT MODELS TOO any enlarged 


seen through the microscope will 
exciting. But isn’t it just as important 

a correct image? A true picture? 
tion without resolution is empty 

..the i appears blurred and details 
fringed with diffraction lines in much 
way as a faulty TV des That’s 


cs 


UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
es of objectives which, though named to 
“achromatic’’, still let color and aber- 
in through the back door. Ail 
RON Student Méicroscopes are 
ped with the same professional-type 
wes supplied on our more expensive 
models. Because our high-dry 
objectives and condensers each have a 
merical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
py the same quality image at 400X or 
IX that the medical student sees through 
more expensive instrument. 


ACONDENSER? In microscopes using 
‘student series’ objec- 


fs, the omission of a condenser may not 
ftoo serious, because there is really no high 
werical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
Mized. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
gpes have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
resolution of our professional quality ob- 

i We also provide an adjustable iris 
aphragm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
ntrol light reaching the condenser. All 
extras work hand in hand with 
RON’s anti-reflection coated optics 


P produce an image of optimum contrast 


clarity. 
T STAND ‘Jeachers and students want 


DO YOU TAKE? ©8Y operation, durability 


and adaptability. And that’s 

what UNITRON Student Microscope 
are designed to give. Positive and 
oth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 


lack and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 


gives easy tension adjustment to 
ft any preference. A separate and inde- 
ent fine focus with full range of travel 
Ba precision micrometer screw to assure 
=P ° 
— about the microscope stage. For 
movement of the specimen at 400X 
igher, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
of attaching a reasonably priced me- 
stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
feature — but only on their higher 
ced models.) All UNITRON Student 
icroscopes have stages pre-drilled and 


apped to permit future addition of a precise, 


inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical some. 
stage of Models MUS and MSA 
acts as a bumper, projecting be- 


Yond the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
cidental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

built-in focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students to pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new sto 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
pes the image in approximate focus. 

tudent guesswork is-eliminated. 


NEW 10X WIDE Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type . . . a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X magnification. Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. -Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C.C.S.S.0. UNITRON Student 
REQUIREMENTS ... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
quirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and _ literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 


quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide. 


_ *Free delivery to your school. ?lastic dustcover, fitted wood case with handle and lock, are all included in prices shown. 
for information on other microscopes and accessories, send for free catalog — see coupon. 


UNITRON STUDENT MICROSCOPE MODEL MU 
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$107 each 


UNITRON AUTO-ILLUMINAT 


$118 each 


UNITRON STUDENT— LABORATORY MODEL MLEB 
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O laccept (without cost or obligation) your invitation 
to try Model(s) ____for 10 days. 
DO Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog 0 Pees 


NAM 


SCHOOL or COLLEGE___ 
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The Magic of Motion 
with New Slide Projector 


A new kind of slide projector that gives 
still pictures the flowing continuity of 
movies has been introduced by Bell & 
Howell. It is called the Tandem-Matic 
Professional. 

At the touch of a button on a pistol- 
grip remote control, one slide slowly fades 
from the screen as another takes its place, 
giving the slide presentation the “lap 
dissolve” effect of a professional motion 
picture production. 

Very dramatic effects can be achieved 
by changing only certain elements in con- 
secutive pictures—lines spurting across a 


graph, or a piece of machinery taking 
shape part by part, or flowers opening and 
closing. A teacher making his own slide 
sets can easily apply the principle, limited 
only by his imagination. 

The Tandem-Matic is actually two 
separate 7-element optical systems housed 
side by side in a single unit. The key 
components are two 5-inch, £/3.5 lenses 
focused on the same spot on the screen. 
Accessory 7'/:-inch lenses may be had 
for large rooms and auditoriums. 

Synchronized blades gradually close 
the diamond-shaped iris of one lens while 
opening that of the other, giving the “lap- 
dissolve” effect. The entire change-over 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records — 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
15 days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 33'/s, 45, or 78 RPM speed. 
PFeeeseeeeesesesessseeassasaeas” 


BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. P-148 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within 15 days for full refund. 


OO $9.95 enc. 
O 33!/; RPM 


© School purchase order enc. 
0 45 RPM O 78 RPM 





Schoo} 


Address 


City 





from one slide to another takes 1'/¢ se. 
onds. A touch of the remote unit wil 
arrest the “fade-over” at any point for 
special double exposure effect. 

The remote unit, with a 12-foot cord, 
also contains focus-control the reverse 
button, and a light pointer. 


; 


The projector's special Tandem Tray 
holds 54 slides, accepting Bantam, 35mm 
or Super Slides in cardboard, glass, or 
metal mounts as well as plastic binders. 
Slides cannot spill out once loaded into 
the trays. 

Construction is of die-cast magnesium, 
weight is 22 pounds, measure is 14'/r 
inches length and width and 8 inches in 
height. Lamp is a single 750-watt. 

More information may be had from 
Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. A-V 21 


High Slant-Top Table 
for ETV in Classrooms 


Meeting the requirements set for Mid- 
west Airborne Television Instruction in 
their book, “Specifications for Equipping 
Schools for ETV,” is this special ETV 
Table introduced by H. Wilson Corp. 

The table is 54” high which puts the 
center of the TV receiver 5 feet above the 
floor for optimum viewing throughout 4 
classroom. 

The top shelf slants 8 degrees to mii 
mize reflective glare by tilting the TV 
set downward. Students thus have 4 
direct line of sight. 

Measurements are 24” by 28”. This 
allows the table to accommodate any siz 
of receiver, yet permits it to be rolled 
through regular classroom doorways. 

(Continued on page 232) 
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TAPE RECORDERS 
make advanced teaching 
techniques easier! 


“ADD+A+ TRACK’ 


Any Instructor’s Most Valuable Teaching Tool! 


Versatile V-M “‘Add+A+Track’’® offers unlim- 
ited opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods! A teacher records lessons; 
then, or at any later time, the student records 
on another track while listening to the teacher’s 
recording. On play-back, both recordings are 
heard simultaneously! Student track may be 
re-recorded any number of times without af- 
fecting the teacher’s or master track. 


ALL V-M TAPE RECORDERS INCORPORATE THESE 
QUALITY FEATURES: 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’" Stereophonic Tape Re- 
corder with ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK’’"— Model 


lem Tray 
m, 35mm 
glass, or 
> binders. 
aded into 


722—$259.95* List. Records Stereophon- 
ically; plays-back 2 or 4-Track stereo tapes. 
Twin Microphones. Dual Tuning Eye and Vol- 
ume Controls. Also Available V-M Stereo-Play- 
back Model 720 with “ADD+A+TRACK’® — 
$225.00* List. 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’" Tape Recorder—Model 
730—$169.95* List. Monaural Record and 
Play-back of a// three popular tape speeds— 
7%, 3%, 1% ips. Compact, Lightweight (Only 


@ Push-Button Controls afford 
simplified operation. 

@ High-Frequency Response and 
Fidelity to detect complete voice 
range differences. Highly beneficial 
to speech and speech therapy 
students! 

@ Input and Output Jacks permit 
recorder to be used in sound treat- 


@ Shut-Off Switch automatically 
shuts-off power supply . . . teacher 
concentrates on students, not 
recorder! 


@ Monitor switch for use of re- 
corder as an Ear-trainer with ear- 
phones, as a P.A. system, or to 
utilize amplifier in the recorder 
with a second sound source, such 


agnesium, 
is 14/, 
inches in 

itt. 

aad from 

ck Road, 
A-V 21 


21 Ibs.) New 3-position Microphone. 
a ed rooms from a control booth. 


ae as a phonograph! 





Unite Sight and Sound for More Efficient Instruction! 


NEW 


V-M OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL from one unit to as many as your language laboratory requires. Write for information 


for Mid- 
iction in 
quipping 
‘ial ETV 
Corp. 

puts the 
bove the 
ughout a 


V-M Slide-Projector Synchronizer—Model 1412— 
$49.95* List. V-M Synchronizer adds inaudible 
slide-change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, cues actuate remote-control projector, 
automatically advancing slides at times selected! 


V-M CORPORATION, Dept. CE 1161 
305 Territorial Road, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


to mini- 
the TV 


have a Please send me additional information, without obligation, on V-M 


Tape Recorders and ‘‘Audio Learning Center’’ proposal. 

"This 

any size 
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PROVEN CLASSROOM CAPABILITY 


ALL 


232 


This new, lightweight, rugged 4-speed record player combines class- 
room-proven features with new construction methods for trouble-free 
reliability under hard constant usage. 

@ 10-watt high-fidelity amplifier, transformer powered for complete 
safety. ® Big 9” oval dual-cone speaker. ® Standard output jack for 


headphones, ATC HB-2 Listening System or external speaker, 


® Extra bright Lucite post pilot light readily visible from all angles, 


® Plug-in ceramic cartridge good in any climate; dual sapphire 
needles, protected from hitting the motorboard, knobs and case. 
© Bonded rubber turntable mat and automatic pop-up 45 RPM 
adapter. ® Scuff resistant silver brown fabricoid-covered %” plywood 
case with metal corners and knees. ® Solid full-grip handle and spring 
cushioned no-mar plastic feet. © Ample storage space for AC cord 
away from turntable and pickup arm. @ Weighs only 15 Ibs. @ 


ATC 300A 
8m 4.95 
school net 


$82.50 list 


PRODUCTS ARE TRANSFORMER POWERED FOR COMPLETE SAFETY 


AUDIOTRONICS 


11057 WEDDINGTON STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 230) 


Constructed of all-steel, welded with 
smooth safety rolled edges, they have 
sandalwood finish double baked-on to 
resist marring. Two of the 4” ball bear. 
ing casters have brakes. Top shelf js 


covered by a 1.4” foam rubber pad. An 
accessory web strap holds TV receiver 
to the table. 

For complete information, write the 
H. Wilson Corp., 546 W. 119 St., Chi- 
cago 28, Ill. A-V 22 


SVE Thanksgiving Filmstrip 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
offers youngsters a fanciful excursion into 
our native American holiday with a new 
filmstrip, Thanksgiving for King. 

The star of this fantasy is a turkey 
which is hatched by a hen along with her 
own eggs. In the course of the film he 
grows from a tiny poult to a full-grown 
Tom. His majestic air and concern for 
others soon earn him the title of “king 
of the barnyard,” or “king.” In the best 
tradition of children’s literature, a brave 
deed saves King from the fate of being 
the Thanksgiving dinner. Instead he is 
served one as a hero’s reward. , 

A lesson in science is provided as chil- 
dren watch the seasons change as the 
action progresses and see King’s growth 
contrasted with that of ducklings and 
chicks whose narration coincides with his. 

Designed for children ages five to eight, 
the film is set against a background of 
preparation on a farm for the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. 

For more information about this film- 
strip and “Paddy’s Christmas,” and a new 
guidance series, write Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, A-V 23 

(Continued on page 234) 
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PHONICS can be a boring struggle for stu- 
dents and teacher alike. To dispel this drudg- 
ery, a teacher combines today’s compelling 
filmstrips with class participation. After in- 
troducing a filmstrip to her reading group, 
she permits the children to individually re- 


view the strip for the class. Each pupil takes 


pride in being part of the project—finds 
learning phonics can be fun—and develops 
presence and confidence by speaking in 
front of the class.—Just one example of how 
filmstrips or slides, plus a measure of crea- 
tivity, can make dull subjects vivid, living 
and interesting. For a wealth of helpful infor- 
mation send for the 48-page Graflex Audio- 


visual Digest, containing leading AV articles 


for versatility, 
te, economy, convenience 
choose 


SCHOOL MASTER 


...the 
FOUR-IN-ONE Projector 


@ it’s a Filmstrip Projector. Simplified threading, framing. 
Precise advance without backlash. Operates from right or left. 
Twin aperture plates hold film at correct optical angle. Exclusive 
accessory rewind take-up automatically rewinds filmstrip into 
storage can. Mf It’s a 2 x 2 Slide Projector. Low-cost accessory 
slide changer attaches in seconds, without tools. No need to 
remove changer while filmstrip is projected—or to remove film- 
strip gate while projecting slides. Accessory magazine slide 
changer shows slides in sequence—without handling. I It’s a 
Microscope Slide Projector. Accessory “Micro-Beam” unit 
attaches without tools. Projects standard dry-mount lab slides in 
crisp detail up to 300X magnification. Greater illumination than 
conventional microprojectors. No need to darken room com- 
pletely. Check-stop aperture disc permits concentration on spe- 
cific sections of specimen. J It's a Tachistoscope. Accessory 
“Speed-l-O-Scope” attaches without tools. Permits flash ex- 
posure of various visual stimuli. Accurate control of exposure 
duration, intensity and duration of stimulus. Ideal for memory 
training, improving reading speed, arithmetic, language, etc. 
School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt manual 


fr or remote contro! models. For additional information, 
om the past three years. 25¢ see your Graflex AV Dealer. Or, write Dept. CE-111, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. In Canada: Graflex of 


per copy. Free to AV directors.  « sussivisey of cenerat precision equipment corporation CGp> 
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Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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Why it costs far less 


to buy Bausch & Lomb 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICROPROJECTOR 
Projects mounted 
specimens or living or- 
ganisms on screen or 

tracing pad. 


SS 
BAUSCH & LOMB 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard size and op- 
eration with exclusive 
student-proof features. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BUNSEN 
SPECTROSCOPE 
Basic tool of chemical 
analysis; shows spectra 

of elements. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


sf 


Made in America, to the 


Your investment is protected for life! B&L 
educational instruments are built to shrug off 
the punishment of day-after-day, year-after- 
year use. They’re made in America, to the 
world’s highest standards. Workmanship 
and materials are guaranteed for life. If you 
should ever need service, a nation-wide net- 
work of B&L dealers provides it promptly 
and dependably. 


You save precious teaching time, too. This 
Tri-Simplex Microprojector lets you point 
out important details of microscope study to 
all students at the same time. They see 
brighter, clearer images than any other 
school projector can provide. They know ex- 
actly what to look for with their own micro- 
scopes. They understand better, learn faster. 


GET your FREE copy 


of this data brochure covering the 
world’s finest teaching tools for 
the balanced science program. 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
81123 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Please send Brochure D-152. 


ee nF" 


world’s highest standards. Lan ace eee ee ee ee 
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(Continued from page 232) 


EBF Develops New Film Program 
for Teaching Biology 


Educational motion pictures are today 
moving closer to a complete science cur- 
riculum on film with the introduction of 
a filmed program representing a new 
approach to biology instruction by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films. 

The new’ Biology program presents 
fundamental information in a form that 
facilitates its integration with existing 
teaching patterns, it was stated by Mau- 
rice B. Mitchell, EBF president. “This 
basic concept—which treats each film as 
part of an ultimate package covering the 
entire curriculum area—may well turn out 
to be the most significant advance we 
have made in improving the effectiveness 
of classroom films since this company was 
started,” he emphasized. 

The Biology Program, consisting of 66 
films and 50 filmstrips, has units ranging 
in length from 10 to 24 minutes which can 
be shown whenever the teacher feels a 
particular film is appropriate to her class- 
room schedule. 


The accompanying picture shows two 
“shots” in the stages of development of a 
chicken in an egg from The Chick Em- 
bryo, one of the completed units in the 
new EBF Biology Program. The upper 
view was taken 10 days after incubation, 
the lower view clearly shows the system 
of large blood vessels coming up from the 
embryo to carry the respiratory exchange 
gases from the shell. 

More information may be had from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. A-V 24 


: Nuclear Radiation 
New Film Series by Cenco 


A new series of seven educational films 
to help introduce high school students 
to studies of radiation have been pro- 
duced by Cenco Educational Films, Chi- 
cago. (Continued on page 248) 
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‘ 
Mr. Edward Moyer 
Superintendent of Schools 
West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Mrs. Vachio comments 


“Mr. Edward Moyer says, after using 


The Reading Laboratory Inc.'s DR Skill File.” 


my think we would want to make De- 

-velopmental Reading a regular course - 
offering, something that all our stu-— 
dents would take at some ay in| 
their secondary school years... in_ 
West Hempstead, parents have come 

out strong] in favor of what we are | 
doing.” | | 


they ta : * 
i would shortly 


eS atent comment 
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Mrs. Rose Vachio, Reading Instructor 
West Hempstead, N. Y. School System 


one 


The DR skill File is a radeiptete Developmental Reading 


‘tion by recognized. a aiscners. The materials cover 
cadet 7-13, and ‘provide all the basics necessary to. 
nable- Pe ee | 


The DR Skill File is easily and quickly integrated into 
any curriculum. Let us show you how. 


For full intormation write: 


The Treading Laboratory, Ine. 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 











They’re Learning A Foreign Language... 
with the new Wiewlex 


SIGHT AND SOUND 
LANGUAGE STATION 
that every school can afford! 


From Viewlex—leader in compact audio-visual equipment—comes the 
new Sight and Sound Language Station...the truly low cost foreign 
language teaching aid. Designed for individual or small group instruction, 
Viewlex Language Stations utilize colorful film strips and up to 12 
records to enable one, two, three or four students to “see” the meaning of 
words, phrases and sentences as they are spoken in their authentic manner. 


Built into a portable luggage-type carry case, the Viewlex Language 
Station can be moved easily from room to room. Individual earphones 
prevent sound from carrying—permits several Stations to operate at one 
time. Large libraries of record and filmstrip combinations are available 
in almost all languages. 


With the lowest cost-per-student of any audio language system, the 
EXTRA benefit of visual study makes the Viewlex Sight and Sound Language 
Station a truly worthwhile adjunct to your foreign language curriculum. 


Model #TT-1 
Complete with 4 sets of earphones $149.95 


Write today for complete literature and/or 
demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


For entire classroom or 
large group instruction, 
<4 Viewlex Models WR-A 
and 
WHD-A Language Stations 
are also available. 
Feature separate speakers 
and remote control 
filmstrip projectors. 


Model #WR-A $184.50 
Model #WHD-A $219.50 


1iewlex inc. 
20 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.I., N.Y. 
In Conada—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., Montreal 


By-Lined Film 
and A-V Reviews 


Understanding Electricity 
Review by Sister Mary Damian, O.S.B, | 


“Understanding Electricity” is a series 
of seven color filmstrips offered by the” 
Jam Handy Organization. Each strip 
averages thirty-six pictures and is pre- 
faced by a listing of the understandings 
which are developed in the film. Each 
strip concludes with a series of questions 
whose answers are gleaned from the 
presentation. These films are excellent 
teaching aids for junior high school sci- 7 
ence and gain for science its proper 
recognition in the total scheme of edu-” 
cation. 


The individual titles are: 

1. What Is Static Electricity? 

2. What Is Current Electricity? 

3. How Most Electricity is Produced, 7 

4. Producing Small Amounts of Elec- 
tricity. 

5. Electromagnets and How They ™ 
Work. 

6. How Is Electricity Used in the 
Home? 

7. Using Electricity Safely. 


Strips 1 to 6 present their basic prin- 
ciples in simple terms and use very ordi- 
nary materials for demonstration purposes. 
The teacher who enjoys having her pupils 
do the demonstrations with her will find 
many helps for adding deeper interest ” 
to her science period. Strip 7 shows the | 
“why” of a short circuit, and gives tips 
on the proper care of electrical appliances, 

These filmstrips will add knowledge to 
the student’s every-day experiences with 
electricity and will thus enable this phase 


“of science to be more intelligent to him. 


To the teacher of science who feels that 
her own background and training in this 
phase of science has been inadequate, * 
that she is unprepared to meet the chal- ~ 
lenge of instructing in even the. simple 
elements of electricity, these filmstrips 
will be priceless. The science teacher well- 
prepared for her work, will find them 
invaluable, too. 

The price of the set is $36.50, indi- 
vidual filmstrips $5.75. The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


SisteER Mary Damian, O.S.B. 


Mount St. Mary Convent, Pittsburgh 29, 
Pa. 


Science Adventures 
Review by Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Science Adventures—Magnetism and 
Electricity, 4 colored filmstrips with 
(Continued on page 248) 
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Newest, Brightest Picture. 
Newest, 7ruest Sound... 


Newest, S/mp/est Operation... 


ALL EXCLUSIVELY 


with the all-new 
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Cfalary SUPER FIFTEEN 


Doe 


by GRAFLEX 


oe 


i 





a oe 


Never thread a sound head again! Slide film into the convenient diagonal slot. Flip a single lever. 


Film is positioned, sound loop formed and sound head threaded—all instantly, automatically! 


ALL NEW, THE MANY Galaxy features include an ex- 
clusive high-intensity lamp. Internal dichroic reflector 
eliminates light-absorbing, dust-catching condensers and 
external reflectors, and reduces heat on the film a full 50%! 


Only Galaxy gives you the advantage of a unique new high- 
intensity lamp. Through push button controls two-levels 
of illumination are provided—‘“Normal” and “Hi.” At 


“Normal,” equivalent to 800 watts, lamp life is extended 
10 times—to a minimum of 150 hours. For long auditorium 
throws, to bring life to dense prints, or for projection with 
4 minimum of room darkening, the “Hi” setting delivers 
the equivalent of 1200 watts, a brilliance surpassed only 
Rochester 3, New York. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario 4 sussioiary oF cenerat PRECISION EQuIPMENT CoRPORATION CGD) 





by carbon ares. For the finest sound in 16mm, Galaxy intro- 
duces an exclusive hiss-free phototransistor pickup. Plus a 
full 15-watt transformer-powered high-fidelity amplifier 
and removable speakers. For the first time you are provided 
with separate controls for bass and treble, for new richness 
in music, new clarity in speech, new quality in sound. 


Fast and easy to set up and rewind, with exclusive push- 
button control, Galaxy is simpler, smoother, and quicker in 
operation than any other. Arrange with your Graflex AV 
dealer for a demonstration of its new exclusive advances in 


re writ t Graf GRAFLEX 


—or write to Graflex. 


Jie tle BESELER 


VU-LYTE II 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


INSTANTLY PROJECTS A TRUE 
COLOR IMAGE DIRECTLY 
FROM MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
CHARTS, MUSIC, ARTWORK 
AND ACTUAL SPECIMENS... 


It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte II in your classroom. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
. . . AND, IF YOU DESIRE, 
“NO OBLIGATION” 
DEMONSTRATION. 


eae ee mS me 
: Charles Beseler Company 
& 206 So. 18th Street 
© east Orange, New Jersey 

Send me complete information on the Beseler 
@ CO VU-LYTE TZ OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Free Circular Slide Rule 


A handy circular slide rule is in pro- 
duction at General Industrial Co., for 
engineers and others who must perform 
simple calculations. 

This pocket-size calculator is simple to 
operate and its results are said to be 
accurate. Multiplying, dividing, and find- 
ing proportions is easy and fast with this 
convenient circular rule. Complete easy- 
to-follow instructions are included with 
each slide rule. 


For a free circular slide rule write on 


| your official school letterhead to General 


Industrial Co., 1788] Montrose Ave., Chi- 


| cago 13, Ill., mentioning the name of this 


magazine. For teachers and students not 


| requesting on official school letterhead, a 
| charge of 50¢ is made for the rule. 


SS&E 18 


MISCO Instruction Units 


A new line of elementary science in- 
struction units offers advantages for both 
teacher and student. They are available 
from MISCO-Clinton Corp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


® 1 VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 


a CO Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me for » 
a demonstration. 


ame. 


a They are designed to demonstrate gen- 
‘ eral scientific concepts rather than specific 
a] technical developments. The units cover 
: basic categories, such as heat, machines, 
o 
' 
8 


eo 2 


i 
i . ay 
magnetism and electricity, as well as 
plants and animals. 

The units are primarily for demonstra- 


a 
< 


State 


samen ese eS 
o > 


f 


Saantenanapengatnebanauaanpenenmnanabanmnenenaeal i 


tion and incorporate sufficient features to 
permit pupils to participate in the activity, 

A teaching guide is supplied with each 
unit which outlines activities and demon- 
stration that can be used to teach basic 
science concepts. The units can be pur- 
chased as individual kits or in a combined 
package with MISCO mobil laboratories 
and storage cabinets. 

A brochure describes the units. Ad- 
dress inquiry to MISCO-Clinton Corp., 
6780 Jackson Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SS&E 19 


Simple Machines Kit 


Students learn faster by actually 
demonstrating experiences with a new 
Beckley-Cardy science kit. It covers all 
the major elements of mechanical advan- 
tages with levers, wheels, pulleys, in- 
clines, etc. 

Will interest all pupils in primary 
grades, and contains complete equipment 
for more than 15 clearly illustrated dem- 
onstrations. Each step is explained in 
text and illustration so that teachers 
without science background need merely 
one quick reading. 


Write to Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. 
Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39. 
SS&E 20 


Instructo Teaching Aids 


Two colorful brochures cover the In- 
structo line of flannel boards and mag- 
netic boards and associated visual teach- 
ing aids. Among 32 such aids are several 
in science. 

Write to Instructo Products Co., 1635 
N. 55th St., Philadelphia 31. SS&E 21 


Seven Electronics Projects 


General Electric has entered the edu- 
cational aid field with a series of seven 
“Educational Projects,” designed to teach 
the basic principals of transistor elec- 
tronics. They range from a Basic Transis- 
tor Lab to a Project Analog Computor. 

An especially-written manual accom- 
panies each kit. Together, the seven 

(Continued on page 240) 
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“mysteries 
of science” 


THAT POINT TO GOD 


A NEW SERIES PLANNED 
FOR THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS WITH 


sound filmstrips 


These recordings were made at Maryknoll 


under the direction of Sister Julia Bertrand 


PLEASE SEND ME, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, THE SET OF 8 FULL 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS AND FOUR RECORDS ON “THE MYSTERIES 
OF SCIENCE THAT POINT TO GOD” FOR A 15 DAY PREVIEW. 


Se ee 


CITY ZONE STATE 


ee ee ee 
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The more deeply science penetrates the mysteries of 
the universe, the more remarkable and mysterious 
the mystery. As we enter the Alomic Age science 
leads the way of wonder. We know so much, yet our 
knowledge is partial and incomplete. One of the grow- 
ing convictions in the field of science is that there will 
always be so much we do not know. We know so 
much—and yet we know so very little. These sound 
filmstrips stress the importance and value of what we 
know. They focus onthe unknown, on the mystery of 
life itself, the mystery of law, harmony, order, and pur- 
pose in creation. Each filmstrip illustrates discover- 


ies of science which pose questions that point to God. 
ANY SINGLE FILMSTRIP AND ONE RECORD, $8.50 


TWO FILMSTRIPS AND ONE RECORD, $13.50 
IN THESE COMBINATIONS: MC-1, MC-2; MC-3, MC-4; MC-5, MC-6; 
MC-7, MC-8. 


COMPLETE SET OF 8 COLOR FILMSTRIPS PLUS FOUR 
331/; RPM RECORDS AND TEACHERS MANUAL 


$50. 


TITLES 


MC-1 The Web of Wonder 
MC-2 Air Conditioned Planet 
MC-3 Wild Navigators 
MC-4 A Strange Friend 
MC-5 Cosmic Glue 
MC-6 Magic White Sand 
MC-7 Let There Be Light 
MC-8 Gifts from Lightning 


3 MAIL COUPON TODAY 


eye gate 


146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N. Y. 
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NEW FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 


BIG, FULL-COLOR FLANNEL BOARD CUTOUTS 
THAT TELL THE STORY IN PICTURES! 


New Milton Bradley flannel board sets 
make science easier to teach...easier to learn 


et Ad 


MAGNETISM AND 
ELECTRICITY—Dia- 
grams of magnets, 
magnetic fields, 
electron theory. 
Illustrations of 
motors, batteries, 
wires, etc. No. 9106. 


EARTH IN SPACE— 
Colorful material on 
planets, seasons, 
eclipses, satellites, 
moon phases, layers 
of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. No. $105. 


SOUND AND LIGHT 
IN COMMUNICA- 


a TION — Shows com- 


WEATHER — Pic- 
tures and diagrams 
of weather condi- 
tions, air masses, 
common weather 
symbols, instru- 
ments used in 
weather forecasting. 
No. 9108. 


Each of these new Milton Bradley sets contains full-color, 
velour-backed cutouts. They readily cling to any flannel 
board. Teachers’ Lesson Guide, too. Illustrated brochure 
with instructions, facts. Grades 2 through 6. $4 each set. 

You can get these new Milton Bradley Picture Cutout 
sets through your school supply distributor. 


Idea: Tell parents how they can help their child’s school- 
work at home with Milton Bradley Teaching Aids! 
At leading stores everywhere. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


munication devices: 
ear, larynx, tele- 
vision, radio, tele- 
phone, telegraph. 
Sound wave pic- 
tures. No. 9107. 


EARTH AND ITS 
RESOURCES— Both 
hemispheres with 
climatic conditions, 
— features. 

ictures of land 
areas and principal 
products, No. 9109. 


MILTON 
eas 





News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 238) 


manuals constitute a basic technical li- 
brary in transistor electronics. 

Also included are an Electricity Lab; 
and Advanced Electronics Lab; a Project 
Transistor Radio; a Project Transmitter; 
and a Project Intercom. 

The seven kit manuals were prepared 
in collaboration with General Electric 
engineers and _ scientists. Educational 
value being the prime consideration, 
“each manual contains not only step-by- 
step construction details, but also explains 
the scientific principles involved.” 

SS&E 22 


Electric Egg Incubator 
for Class Science Projects 


The “Chick-Chick” is designed for 
school and home science projects. This 
electric egg incubator hatches chicks, 
ducks, pheasants, quail, etc. 


The entire hatching process, from egg 
to chick, can be viewed through the plas- 
tic dome window of this 2-egg incubator. 

The incubator comes complete with 
bulb, egg holder, thermometer, and in- 
struction book. The base converts to a 
brooder after the chick is hatched. The 
price is $2.98, with discounts for schools, 

For more information, write Insta Sales 
Corp., 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 

SS&E 23 


Physics Kits from 
Science Electronics, Inc. 


Science Electronics, Inc., has com- 
pletely redesigned the entire line of 30 
physics instructional kits after acquiring 
the Lincoln Mfg. Co., which had supplied 
these apparatus kits developed by the 
Physical Science Study Committee. 

Because of the fundamental nature of 
the apparatus, many schools are using 
the equipment for courses other than 
the PSSC course. Under the PSSC 
course, students “discover” basic laws of 
nature using simple, but ingenious de- 
vices rather than performing “how to do 
it” style experiments. SS&E 24 

(Continued on page 242) 
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For ages 3-7, New TRIMHANDY* ma- 
chine...cuts out paper dolls...all kinds 
of paper creations! Guiding paper un- 
der presser foot prepares for real sewing. 


For ages 6-9, New SEWHANDY* ma- 
chine . . . makes real stitches on real 
fabrics for doll clothes and gifts. Even 
clothes for herself! 


E 24 For ages 10 and up, New SEWHANDY 
Electric . .. With stitch control. Frees 
right hand for more intricate sewing. 


LOOK WHO'S 
LEARNING ON A 
SINGER MACHINE 


NOW! 


Today, even pre-schoolers are learning the fun of creating things. 


Focusing the eye on the cutting line and turning the wheel of 
the TRIMHANDY machine prepares a young lady for the next step 
... real sewing, like Mommie does. 


With the SEWHANDY machine she learns to thread the needle 
and make real stitches. Working on doll clothes teaches her basic 
garment construction. Then on a SEWHANDY Electric machine 
she can use both hands for more intricate work. 


Starting the “high schoolers of tomorrow” today is another as- 
pect of our broad educational program. Why not ask your nearby 
SINGER SEWING CENTER to demonstrate these new machines 
for you? 


“SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 





designed to meet 

your space 

requirements today — 
and tomorrow! 


LL 


‘STEEL CLASSROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


This modern, attractive classroom looks like part of a brand-new school — but 
is actually a remodelled classroom in the Ridge Avenue School, Neptune, N. J. 
Here, as in thousands of other classrooms, modular, mobile Grade-Aid Classroom 
Equipment saves space and valuable floor area. Should a new arrangement 
become necessary, the Grade-Aid units can be rearranged quickly and easily to 
meet any new requirements. 


Heavy furniture steel construction in Grade-Aid equipment provides fire safety, 
extra durability and easy maintenance. Full wrap around bases conceal sturdy 
casters. Counter Storage models are available in six heights to fit all grades. 


And even with these and more quality features, Grade-Aid units are economically 
priced to meet any school budget. 


If you plan to remodel, build or re-arrange classrooms, it will pay you to investi- 
gate the finest — Grade-Aid Steel Classroom Equipment, including sink units, 
science tables, wall and counter storage cabinets and wardrobes. 


FZ) ae my 


g GRADE-AID CORPORATION E 
46 Bridge St., Nashua, New Hampshire 


0) Please send me your full color catalog on the b 
complete line of new Grade-Aid steel school 
equipment. 

0) Please send me the name of your nearest é 

i representative. 


Name 


eae, Avenue Schost. aan. Title 
ew Jersey — modernized wi ee ee 
Grade-Aid. mobile classroom Please attach to your letterhead. CE-11 
units for greater flexibility and 
convenience. 


aoe ese 
: 
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(Continued from page 240) 


New Concept in Lab Tables 


The “Clearview” science table utilizes 
a new principle of space arrangement for 
school science laboratories. The table 
is designed to emphasize individual ac- 
tivity by students, yet is equally effective 
for group activities. 


The table provides individual space 
for experiments, reference work, and note 
taking. Overall dimensions are 48” x 
48” x 37” high, giving each student a 
working area of 31/2” x 16*/2”. 

For additional information write, J. P. 
Flaherty, Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc., 
Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. 

SS&E 24 


Ohaus Heavy Duty Lab Balance 


The Model 1600 Ohaus heavy duty 
laboratory balance is an overhead beam 
balance which combines large capacity 
(2 kg) with high sensitivity (50 mg). An 
adjustable platform with suspension hook 
will provide for specific gravity determi- 
nations. The stainless steel pans are 6” 
diameter and */, deep. ; 


The balance is supplied with a center of 
gravity adjustment. Thus the user can 
regulate the sensitivity. 

The base is designed to provide maxi- 
mum stability and is equipped with a 
spirit level and adjustable leveling feet. 

(Continued on page 244) 
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TEACHERS’ PET 


Typing teachers like the new 
Underwood TOUCH-MASTER 
FIVE because it combines 
...Rugged construction to 
withstand rough classroom use 
. Exceptional lightness of 
touch 

...xceptionally light, fast 
carriage return 

... Instantly responsive touch 
tabulation 

...Paper centering, title-head- 
ing centering and aligning 
scales and balanced margin 
indicators. 
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news from Da-Lite’ 


for regular 
or overhead 
projection ! 


a © 
Vidio SCREEN 


with KEYSTONE ELIMINATOR 


America's finest heavy duty portable 
tripod screen. New Keystone Eliminator 
holds top of screen 2” to 18” out from 
vertical for optically correct overhead 
projection. Sturdy, simple, easy to use. 
Only tripod screen that will extend to 
full square size with case in top posi- 
tion without bowing. 


Your choice of screen surfaces .. . flame 
and mildew resistant V-3 Mat White or 
V-4 White Magic Glass Beaded in 50”x 
50”, 60”x60” and 70”x70” screen sizes. 
Also in 50”x50” size with Wonder-Lite 
silver lenticular surface. Top quality, 
heavy duty construction throughout. 


New 
Da-Lite 
Keystone 
Eliminator 
Brackets 


ee 


Sturdy, inexpensive brackets turn your Da- 


Lite wall mounted screen into an overhead 
projection screen. Brackets hold screen case 
15” to 24” (adjustable) from wall to provide 
correctly slanting overhead projection sur- 
face. 
Write for complete information and 
mame of nearest Franchise Dealer! 
Since 1909 


. Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 


Warsaw, Indiana 
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A relief etched stainless steel beam with 
center indicating sliding poise provides 
for readings from 0 to 10 gram x .1 gram 
divisions. List price is $42.50. SS&E 25 


Thermal Diffusion of Gases 
Apparatus from Cenco 


The thermal diffusion of two gases of 
different molecular weights may now be 
demonstrated with a new classroom appa- 
ratus announced by Central Scientific Co. 

Cenco’s Thermal Diffusion of Gases 
Apparatus consists of a sealed glass tube 
vertically mounted and containing a mix- 
ture of 50° argon and 50% hydrogen. 


Running the length of the tube through 
the center is a wire filament that is con- 
nected to a 10 to 15 volt AC or DC power 
source, 

When the temperature in the tube is 
uniform throughout, the gas molecules 
intermingle freely. But when voltage is 
connected to the wire filament, a horizon- 
tal thermal gradient is created in the 
tube that repells the heavier molecules 
toward a lower temperature area. 

In a few minutes, depending on the 
voltage used, the heavier molecules of gas 
will have gravitated to the bottom of the 
tube, forcing the lighter gas upward. 
The evidence is a bright glow of the fila- 
ment in the lower part of the tube while 
the upper part of the filament will be 
dark. The non-uniform glow of the wire 
is due to the different thermal conductivi- 
ties of the segregated gases. Heat is con- 
ducted away from the upper portion of 
the wire to the wall of the tube at a rate 
that does not allow the wire to glow. The 
tube can, at this stage, be turned upside 
down with expected results. 

For additional information, write to 
Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago 13, Ill. SS&E 26 


Neéw Incubator Saves Bench Space 


Labline, Inc., Chicago, has introduced 
the first combination incubator and em- 
bedding oven designed to take the place 

(Continued on page 246) 


try 
triton 
tape 


Triton, the premium 
magnetic recording 
tape, is engineered to 
stand up under rugged, 
day-in-day-out use. Ex- 
clusive Trionized proc- 
ess minimizes oxide 
shed, head friction, 
recorder wear and 
tear. And it’s guaran- 
teed: If the quality of 
Triton Tape is deficient 
for any reason whatso- 
ever, we will replace it 
with whatever brand 
you prefer. Complete, 
no-risk Guarantee Cer- 
tificate included with 
every reel. For clean, 
full-response record- 
ings only quality tape 
can give, try Triton. 


Write for free bro- 
chure and educator 
price list CE-11. 


TRITON ELECTRONICS, INC. 
62-05 30th Avenue, Woodside 77, N. Y. 
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A COMPLETE PORTABLE LABORATORY 


WITH PUMP AND SINK 
INCLUDES ALL APPARATUS-SUPPLIES—AND A TEACHER'S MANUAL 


For Teaching Science in Grades 5 to 9 


. 


*LARGE STORAGE CABINET * MOVABLE DEMONSTRATION TABLE 


The Most Widely Used Complete Movable Laboratory Table. 
Manual includes 138 procedures covering 30 basic 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 


No. 7603. Rol-a-Lab. Complete Movable Table of Wood, Metal Cabinet, and all supplies and 
apparatus except a microscope. 
Each, $675.00 


No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab. Complete Movable Table of Metal, Metal Cabinet and all supplies and 
apparatus except a microscope. 
Each, $600.00 


Write for Complete Literature 


THE WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Established 1880 
1515 SEDGWICK STREET, DEPT. CE CHICAGO 10, ILL., U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 





The 101 portable 


s 
OVER 


Other Sony tape recorders 
include the 4 track stereo 
deck at $89.50, the 262SL 
with parallel and sound-on- 
sound recording at $199.50 
and the Sterecorder 300, a 
complete 4 & 2 track port- 
able stereo tape system at 
only $399.50. m For liter- 
ature or nearest dealer 
write Superscope, Inc., 


Dept. R, Sun Valley, Calif. 


This remarkable instrument has so many more top quality 
features than any other bantam portable on the market, 
yet sells for only $99.50. Full seven inch tape reels (twice 
the capacity of most), instantaneous two-speed selection, 
dual-track recording and playback, V.U. Meter, automatic 
tape lifters, safety lock record button, dynamically bal- 
anced flywheel, dynamic microphone — and many, many 
more! Investigate the amazing Sony 101—lightweight, com- 
pact, and with high-fidelity reproduction to meet the most 
critical standards. 
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CITATION 
Popcorn Machine 
Sales: $30.00 per hour 
14 ounces per popping 
2350 watts — 110 volt 
Exhaust Filter. All 
Aluminum Alloy — rust 


It’s easy to earn $1,000.00 to $5,000.00* 
every year with Popcorn and other Refreshment 
profits! 


proof and  corrosion- 
resistant. Thousands of Schools each earn hundreds of 
A 600.00 Value for only dollars per month profit with Gold Medal 
$339.50 equipment and supplies. Our way is the 
easiest and lets you make the most. 
WHIZ BANG 


. FREE © FREE © FREE 
Popcorn Machine —— — =— 
Sales of $24.00 per hour 
2050 watts — 110 volt 
Super Speed Kettle 
Portable— plug in any- 
where 


A 400.00 Value for only 
$279.50 


Write today for detailed information on the 
Gold Medal way to Popcorn Profits. Free 
Booklet and Free catalog, will answer all 
questions and show you how easy it is to 
have huge net profits from Popcorn, Cotton 
Candy, Hot Dogs, Cold Drinks. Don’t Delay — 
Write today sure! 

Other models from 
All Units Oty one. PAY AS YOU POP PURCHASE PLAN AVAILABLE 
teed by Medal PAY WITH THE PROFITS AS YOU EARN THEM! 


“Depending on the size of your school, the 
selection of items and the wency of op- 
eration. 


ON TT 210) @ bc eerie 


MORE PEOPLE PUY GOLD MEDAL POPCORN UNITS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


Ta mer) mer 


4% HOURS 
ON ONE TAPE! 


with the amazing new Sony 101 Portable Tape Recorder 
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of a standard laboratory wall case. 

The “Wall-Cab,” as it is called, is 
only 12” deep and is made to conserve 
work space on the bench. It may also 
be wall mounted with mounting brackets 
provided. Or, it may be raised above the 
work area with four supporting rods 
which can be inserted into brackets 
welded to the sides. 

The temperature range is from slightly 
above ambient to 60°C. Control tolerance 
is within */.°C or better. An accurate 
easy-to-read dial thermometer js 
mounted on the door and extends into the 
chamber. 





Enclosed radiant wall heating results 
in a minimum of gradient from the ex- 
treme corners of the chambers and main- 
tains it to within 1°C or better. 

Up to 108 Petri dishes are accommo- 
dated in a single layer. Sliding, per- 
forated aluminum shelves are adjustable 
to accommodate test tube racks and large 
beakers. 

Measurements are 17” wide, 
long and 10” deep inside. 

Write for bulletin 359.2 and full in- 
formation to Labline, Inc., 3070 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 22. SS&E 27 
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Fabry-Perot Attachment for 
Michelson Interferometer 


Claimed to be the most inexpensive 
instrument for accurately investigating 
the wave nature of light, the M-3 Michel- 
son Interferometer is now enhanced with 
the addition of a Fabry-Perot attachment, 
both being made by Atomic Laboratories, 
Inc., Berkeley 5, Calif. 

The improved resolution of the Fabry- 
Perot allows the measurement of a sodium 
doublet separation and a mercury hyper- 
fine structure in addition to the normal 
Michelson experiments in light wave 
length and index of refraction. 

Designed around two circular mirrors 
with aluminum coated surfaces flat to 
‘/, wave length of green light, the Fabry- 
Perot comes mounted with the M-3 
(Continued on page 248) 
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Now-—science teaching in the 
elementary school made easy 


Science Materials Center’s unique “Singing Science Records” 
lend themselves to varied uses, kindergarten through grade 6 


@ Singing Science Records— 
a completely new technique 
of teaching science through music 


@ Music and lyrics by the award-winning 
songwriting team of Zaret and Singer, 
in consultation with scientific authorities 


e Adaptable for classroom, 
assembly programs, educational TV 


® Ideal for motivation and introducing a topic. 


Representing an unusual new departure in the teaching of 
elementary school science — especially for teachers with 
no specialized science training of their own — the Science 
Materials Center’s unique “Singing Science Records” series 
offers accurate scientific information in musical language 
that is both understandable and appealing to younger pupils. 

Numerous teachers report to us that they find these 
twelve-inch, long-playing (33% rpm) records an invaluable 
classroom aid—helpful in integrating science with other 
areas of study, in motivating composition exercises, and in 
the practice of reading, writing and singing. 


For orders, information, and FREE catalog of tested, age-graded science teaching aids, please write to Dept. M-283 





For example: 


Mrs. Leslye T. Diffin, teacher of 2nd grade class, Pierson, 
Florida: “Our (assembly) program was a ‘smash hit’. . .We 
used the records from start to finish, with the children singing 
along . .. Wonderful for older children too...” 


Mrs. Mildred B. Ballou, TV science teacher, Des Moines, 
Iowa: “Two boys walked a mile to my home to borrow the 
Space Songs record.” 


Mrs. Sylvia Newman, kindergarten teacher, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: “The excitement and enthusiasm engendered by these 
songs made it a thrilling week at school. . . Important learn- 
ings took place in vocabulary and language development.” 


Hy Zaret and Lou Singer, composers of these delightful, 
eminently singable science songs, have won many honors, 
including two citations from the Ohio State University Insti- 
tute for Education for their Little Songs on Big Subjects. 


Four Singing Science Records are now available, priced 
at $3.95 each: 


SPACE SONGS; SONGS FOR NATURE STUDY; ENERGY AND 
MOTION; WEATHER AND CLIMATE 


(Songbooks for each record, with complete lyrics and 
piano score, available at $1.00 each.) 
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Interferometer, on its own carriage, or 
may be purchased separately to mount on 
existing M-3 Interferometers. 

Compactness is a major advantage of- 
fered by this apparatus: 7 x 8 x 7 in. A 
plastic polyethylene cover is provided 
to keep the unit dust-free when not in 
use, 

For additional information and a com- 
plete catalog of listings of other interest- 
ing physics equipment, write to Atomic 
Laboratories, Inc., 3086 Claremont Ave., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. SS&E 28 


By-Lined Film Reviews 


(Continued from page 236) 


teacher’s guide. (New York: Filmstrip 
House, 1960), price $20. 

Magnetism and Electricity are four 
teaching filmstrips which can be used to 
supplement and enforce the four major 
phases of magnetism and _ electricity 
taught in the intermediate grades. Ele- 
mentary and essential knowledge of these 
subjects is presented in a clear, orderly, 
and colorfully picturesque way. A basic 
explanatory introduction to each subject 
is given first. Then in simple but precise 








SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 
NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION’S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 


in quality, durability or scientific validity. 


Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty-seven others are 
described and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary 


Materials. 


Ripple Tank Kit — Used for study of gen- 
eral wave phenomena as well as in ex- 
periments on wave propagation; reflection, 
refraction, diffraction, | frequency-wave 
length-velocity relationship and _interfer- 
ence. One Kit is recommended for 4 stu- 
dents. Each $14.64. 

(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 



































Adjustable Phase Wave Generator — Pro- 
duces circular waves from a single-point 
source, or waves of known and controlled 
phase between two-point sources, applica- 
ble to any experiment where wave interfer- 
ence between two-point sources is studied. 
Frequency, point spacing, and phase rela- 
tionship between sources may be varied, 
and nodal line positions measured for any 
of those parameters. Each $2.50. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 
is the ONLY manufacturer and 


distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 
which are specifically approved 
and supervised by Educational 


Approved PSSC Services, Inc. 
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High Power Light Source Kit— Used for 
illumination of the Ripple Tank for pro- 
jection of shadows of moving objects, and 
for use with slits or optical elements. 
Light from its window issues either from 
a point source (off the end of the filament) 
or from a line source (off the side of the 
filament). Each $2.20. 
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? 
KNOW MORE? American Science 


Send for Products, Inc. 
Free Catalog Design 
Consultants 
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Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- 
ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. l 
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language the laws which govern these 
forces of energy are stated. Throughout 
the filmstrips stress is placed on man’s 
use of energy. At the end of each film- 
strip the scientific facts taught are sum- 
marized. 

Not only is fundamental information 
graphically explained and demonstrated 
but different experiments are shown 
which can also be carried out easily in 
a school laboratory by this age level. For 
example, minute instructions and _pic- 
tures are given which show how to make 
an electromagnet. Easily devised experi- 
ments are shown to demonstrate how 
electrons can be transferred from one 
substance to another: a comb rubbed 
through the hair; glass rubbed with silk, 
The films illustrate how iron filings on a 
paper or glass close to a conductor of 
electric current will distribute themselves 
into a pattern; how to induce an electric 
current in a coil of wire by moving a 
magnet inside the coil. 

To be sure, teaching young minds the 
basic scientific facts covered in these 
filmstrips consists in more teaching than 
that which can be accomplished by show- 
ing these filmstrips. But certainly this 
visual aid will augment and enrich the 
teaching and study of these scientific 
facts. 


SisTER M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
Nebr. 

















Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 234) 


The series, Nuclear Radiation, explains 
the different types of radiation (light, 
radio, x-ray, nuclear, etc.), explains how 
they are detected, and how each is used 
for different purposes, in medicine, in- 
dustry, studies of the earth. 
































The seven films in this series run from 
15 to 28 minutes each, are 16 mm sound 
film, and are available in color ($150 
each) and in black and white ($75 each). 
For each film there is available a 35 mm 
filmstrip with accompanying 33'/; rpm 
record so that a teacher may pick up 
important highlights from the film and 
discuss them in class. 

For additional information on the series, 
write Cenco Educational Films, 1700 
Irving Park Road, Chicago 13. A-V 25 
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“| Micro-Projector shows specimens to whole class... 


| adds convenience, economy to science instruction! 


make 

xperi- 

how 
| one RCA’s new Micro-Projector is a basic “‘must’’ for every 
ibbed science classroom. Through the RCA Micro-Projector, 
\ silk. the whole class together sees live specimens or prepared 
ans slides. This lightweight and versatile unit actually 


- ¢ eliminates the need for individual microscopes! 
selves 


lectric 
ing a 


RCA Micro-Projector operation is highly simplified— 
a single knob controls focusing and specimen stage 
1 movements. Two precision ground condenser lenses, an 
aan ; objective lens and high power lens provide pictures of 
i exceptional resolution; two polarizers produce interest- 
datas ; ing and vivid effects in studying crystallization. Converts 
» this : . quickly to a microscope for individual study of specimens 
h the : merely by addition of an eyepiece. A telescoping column 
entific adds further clarity when projector is used for table- 
: top study. 
).S.U. 


Safety is another built-in RCA feature—a heat filter 
idney, 


absolutely protects specimens, even through an entire 
class period, while the heat baffle dissipates lamp heat 
for safer, more comfortable use. All wiring is concealed 
and shielded. 


Here’s equipment built to last, to perform perfectly for 
years to come. Take a long look very soon at RCA’s 
new Micro-Projector. Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer 
will gladly give you the full details . . . he’s listed in your 
classified directory under “‘Motion Picture Equipment 
and Supplies.” Call him today, or write RCA Educa- 
tional Electronic Products, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


*kA new product and a new idea...one-stop shopping for all educa- 
tional electronic equipment! See your RCA Dealer, for the most 
comprehensive line for every school. 


SHARP IMAGE 
DEFINITION 

UP OR DOWN 

UP ... projects image on wall or 
screen for entire class to see. Makes 


possible magnification of more 
than 2000 X. 


DOWN... projects 8%” circular 
image on tabletop for tracing or 
close study by groups. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





by Davis, Burnett, Gross 


BOOK 1: Observation and Experiment* (Grade 7) 
SCIENCE BOOK 2: Experiment and Discovery* (Grade 8) 
SERIES BOOK 3: Discovery and Progress (1961) (Grade 9) 


LIFE SCIENCE 4y Davis, Burnett, Gross (1961) (Grade 7 or 8) 
MODERN EARTH SCIENCE dy Ramsey and Burckley (1961) 
MODERN SPACE SCIENCE 6y Trinklein and Huffer (1961) 


MODERN BIOLOGY: GREGOR MENDEL EDITION 
by Moon, Otto, Towle (1960) 


LIVING THINGS by Fitzpatrick, Bain, Teter* 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 4y Dull, Metcalfe, Williams* 


MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 4y Brooks and Tracy* 


*New editions due early in 1962 


Hott, Rincwart AND Winston, INe. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ALERT PARENTS GUARD CHILDREN 

SoME PARENTs in California have been stirred to action 
regarding the type of test questions inflicted upon 
children without the knowledge of their parents. Writ- 


ing in The Steubenville Register, August 31, 1961, 


Gerard E. Sherry tells us that a minority report of the 
Citizens Advisory Commission to the Joint Interim 
Committee on Public Education of California con- 
demned the type of question used in a test called 
“Measurements of Wants” which was given at Ganesha 
Public High School in Pomona. A questionnaire asked 
the following on a true or false basis: 

“Man has no soul or spirit. He is just a superior 
animal with nothing but a physical body.” 

“Values are all relative. There are no absolute 
standards of right and wrong.” 

“Religion is merely a crutch which insecure people 
rely on.” 

Some of the tests offered are designed for children 
in the fourth grade and are used to identify emotion- 
ally disturbed children. The job of identifying rests 
with public school teachers, many of whom are not 
qualified to make a diagnosis of emotional problems. 
The Citizens Advisory Commission takes strong ex- 
ception to a “Moral Value Inventory test,” in which 
children were asked: 

“Which is worse: 

(1) Spitting on the Bible? 

(2) Spitting on the American flag? 

Which is worse: 

(1) Denying the existence of God? 


(2) Laughing while the Star Spangled Banner is- 


played?” 

Mrs. Thomas K. Preston asked the Fresno County 
Board of Education to ban such tests from the Fresno 
County School System unless prior consent of parents 
is obtained. The board agreed to take the matter under 
earnest consideration with the view to making rec- 
ommendations to the State Board of Education. 
Superintendent Walter G. Martin said that he as a 
parent would personally object if some of the questions 
mentioned were asked of his children or grandchildren. 
Unfortunately, many of the tests creep into schools 
without the knowledge or approval of the county 
school board. 


THE CATHOLIC CITIZEN 

His country aFFrorps the Catholic citizen the rights 
of citizenship, and demands of him the discharge of the 
duties of citizenship. The first duty of the citizen is 
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obedience to law, to the ordinances of every jurisdic- 
tion to which he is subject. The authority of the 
State to make laws is derived from God, for the State 
must function in such a way as to promote man’s wel- 
fare. “Man’s natural instinct,” writes Pope Leo XIII, 
“moves him to live in civil society, for he cannot, if 
dwelling apart, provide himself with the necessary 
requirements of life, nor procure the means of develop- 
ing his mental and moral faculties. Hence, it is divinely 
ordained that he should lead his life—be it family, 
social, or civil—with his fellow men, amongst whom 
alone his several wants can be adequately supplied. 
But as no society can hold together unless some one 
be over all, directing all to strive earnestly for the 
common good, every civilized community must have 
a ruling authority, and this authority, no less than 
society itself, has its source in nature, and has, con- 
sequently God for its author. Hence it follows that 
all public power must proceed from God. For God 
alone is the true and supreme Lord of the world. 
Everything without exception must be subject to Him, 
and must serve Him, so that whosoever holds the 
right to govern, holds it from one sole and single 
source, namely, God, the Sovereign Ruler of all. There 
is no power but from God (Rom 13: 1).” 

There is no right without a corresponding duty. 
Among the duties of the citizen is a definite responsi- 
bility to government. This responsibility has its basis 
in the obligation of patriotism. St. Thomas Aquinas 
finds the patriotic responsibility of the citizen summed 
up and expressed in the virtue of pietas. This one 
word brings home to us that duty to country is an 
expansion of duty to family. The ancients associated 
the citizen’s indebtedness to his country with the 
indebtedness he has to his parents. Through his 





country there comes to the citizen the heritage of the 
world’s knowledge and achievement, his means of 
livelihood, and the conditions, humanly speaking, that 
make possible the pursuit of happiness. The State on 
its part has the duty of protecting the public against 
its enemies, whether internal or external, and of pro- 
viding the individual citizen with the opportunity of 
developing himself intellectually, culturally, and vo- 
cationally in accord with the standards of the civiliza- 
tion of his day. Each citizen should receive an edu- 
cation which will fit him for the discharge of his 
duties toward the State. Gifted individuals may and 
should receive the special education that will fit them 
to proceed along the lines of their native ability, but 
every citizen is entitled to the general education that 
will prepare him to discharge the duties of citizenship 
and enable him to make his best contribution to the 
material well-being or intellectual advancement of the 
people. “The vital interests of the community,” writes 
Dr. Shields, “demand that every citizen should lend 
to the State intelligent co-operation in the making and 
enforcing of just laws, in the administration of public 
affairs, and in the promotion of brotherly love and 
genuine co-operation among all the elements of the 
population.” 

Respect for public authority is a second duty of 
the citizen, a duty which many Americans are inclined 
to minimize or even to reject. They choose officials 
from among their own numbers, and sometimes fail to 
show them the respect that is due to the office to 
which they have been elected. The public official may 
lack personal worth and dignity, but his power is 
from God and the position occupied demands respect. 
Habitual respect for elected officials and the office 
they hold disposes the citizen to respect and obey 
law. 

The duty of loyality follows upon obedience and 
respect. The loyal citizen is one who is faithful and 
constant in allegiance and service; he is ready and 
eager, not only to obey the laws, but to support and 
maintain the political institutions of his country. He 
withholds obedience or support only when he is 
morally certain that the laws of the government are 
in the wrong. Loyalty does not mean that he can- 
not favor change, through legitimate means, in the 
Constitution or in established institution. 

Obedience, respect, and loyalty are the constituent 
elements of patriotism. Patriotism is at times a vague 
sentiment; it has. sometimes been called the last refuge 
of the scoundrel. Certainly it should not be confused 
with boasting, jingoism, imperialism, national aggres- 
sion, national jealousy, or contempt of foreign nations. 
The ancients had a narrow view of patriotism. They 
despised their enemies and treated captive foes with 
pitiless cruelty. For us, however, the man is more 
than the citizen, humanity more sacred than nation- 
ality. Perhaps the best description of patriotism is 
that of Bishop John L. Spalding, “There is a higher 
love than love of country—the love of truth, the love 


of justice, the love of righteousness; and he alone is 
a patriot who is willing to suffer obloquy and the loss 
of money and friends rather than betray the cause of 
truth, justice, and righteousness, for only by being 
faithful to this can he rightly serve his country.” 

The good citizen pays his taxes, because he knows 
that the citizens are morally bound to provide the 
necessary revenue for the conduct of government; 
he gives military service when required by law be- 
cause this is a matter of the greatest importance to the 
public weal; he complies with the duties resulting 
from his electoral functions, and does not attempt 
to justify his failure to vote through a blanket accusa- 
tion that “politics is rotten.” Catholic moral theolo- 
gians stress the obligation of the citizen to take part 
in the election of candidates for civil offices. The 
quality of the government depends upon the honesty, 
integrity, and capacity of the elected officials. Their 
activities are not restricted to questions of politics, 
social, industrial, educational, moral, and _ religious 
subjects are regulated by legislative bodies and admin- 
istered by executives elected by the voters. Hence, 
the obligation of the citizen to participate in elections 
and to support fit candidates is correspondingly grave. 
In certain situations, says Noldin, an upright Catholic 
is bound by a grave obligation to become a candidate 
for an administrative or legislative office. Tanquerey 
teaches that upright citizens should organize and par- 
ticipate in political associations, and not leave the con- 
duct of political organizations to professional politi- 
cians. 

The American Catholic’s profession of the Catholic 
faith does not interfere with his performance of his 
duties to the State. He knows that reason and equity 
demand that things civil and political be subject to the 
civil authority, that Christ Himself has commanded 
that the things of Caesar be given to Caeser. He owes 
no obedience to any church authority attempting to 
step within the frontier of temporal jurisdiction, just 
as he owes no obedience to any civil power that in- 
vades the domain of the Church. He does not owe 
superior temporal allegiance to any power above that 
of his obedience to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States. Nor does he fear that the Pope 
of Rome wishes to take over the White House. To 
sum up, in the words of Archbishop Ireland: “The 
partition of jurisdiction into the spiritual and the 
temporal is a principle of Catholicism; no less is it 4 
principle of Americanism. Catholicism and Americat- 
ism are in complete agreement.” 

The American Catholic exults in the fact that Amer- 
ica is a Republic, and that the spirit and the form o 
government is democracy—the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. There is 0 
danger that he will be subjected to ecclesiastical i 
fluence in favor of a change of government, for a 
Pope Leo XIII has said, there is “no reason . . . why 
the Church should prefer one form of government t0 
another, provided that the forms that is chosen be just 

(Continued on page 311) 
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“Cusa- | am I going to teach?” “To whom am I going to teach 
neolo- | it?” and “Why am I going to teach it?” A method is an 
> part | answer to “How am I going to teach?”; the “what,” the 
_ The } “to whom,” and the “why” must precede the “how.” Our 
nesty, | teaching experience, academic preparation, and per- 
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ities; for any lesson. 
igious However, there are certain general statements that 
dmin- can be made in the consideration of methods and their 
ence, uses. In general, a master teacher never tells what she 
ctions F could ask; never explains what she could show; never 
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juerey | other desired goals. Therefore a teacher must choose 
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e Con} olic education, and the objectives of the elementary 
politi} science course of study. The needs of her class, and 
her own preparation will also be contributing factors. 
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ment tof Your units. Keep all your notes in this book. Make four 





lists: questions to be asked, new terms to be known, 
concepts to be learned, materials to be used. 
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Methods in Elementary Science 





Your Materials 


As you list your materials you may wish to divide 
these into areas of procurements: you, the mainte- 
nance man, the child, a parent, your requisition list. 
The value of this listing is your awareness of what you 
need. You now become a collector of boxes, string, 
tubes, toy magnets from your nieces and nephews, a 
chipped lens from the optician, plastic containers from 
the cook, empty coffee cans and gallon jars from the 
bursar, pieces of aluminum foil, wax paper, etc. Shoe 
boxes are convenient for storing your “equipment.” 
Label the outside of your shoebox either by unit or 
topic. You will find that your children will be your 
greatest source of supply. 

Now you have a list of questions to be answered; you 
have the list of concepts you want the children to 
understand and remember. You have some materials, 
and some ideas are beginning to percolate. No, this is 
not the time to think of method—not yet. Do you have 
some other elementary science textbooks? Is there any- 
thing in them on the unit you are planning? Check 
through quickly. 

There may be a clearer statement of a concept, a 
more interesting manner of presenting a question, a 
simpler experiment. Make notes of these on your list 
in your notebook. A colored pencil will help in re- 
writing. Don’t be content with making a note of the 
text and page. Select what you want and copy into 
your notebook. The reasons are evident. In organizing 
the work and putting it down in writing, you are de- 
veloping your knowledge and confidence. 


Filmstrips and Other A-V Aids 


Do you have any filmstrips or other visual aids you 
could use? Don’t overlook magazine ads. If you have a 
copy of Educators Guide to Free Science Materials, 
published by Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 


Sister Mary Nicholas is principal of Cathedral 
Grammar School, Trenton, N. J. A former 
elementary science chairman for the New 
Jersey Catholic Round Table of Science, 
and its president, Sister has conducted work- 
shops in elementary science at diocesan 
institutes in Portland, Me., Baltimore, Md.. 
and Washington D. C., and at summer 
institutes at two colleges. She is the director 
of the Science Tape Institute held at 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J., 
this summer, having held that position last 
summer at Trenton. She has taught general 
science, math, and physics in high school 
and has been principal of two schools. 





A student leader from grade 7 helps children of 
the fourth grade complete their circuit 
at Cathedral Grammar School, Trenton, N. J. 


Wisconsin, this will greatly increase your source of 
visual aids—free. Again write a brief note of request on 
school stationery immediately so that your material will 
be on hand. List the filmstrips by code number next to 
your question or concept. Is there a source of free 
films near your school? Are there any that are valuable 
in bringing to the child experiences which are im- 
possible for him to share in reality? 

Several excellent books listing simple experiments are 
now on the bookstands. Two of these books are: 
Simple Science Experiments by Harold Visner and 
Adelaide Hechtlinger, published by Franklin Publish- 
ing Company, Palisade, New Jersey and One Hundred 
and One Science Experiments by Illa Podendorf, pub- 
lished by Childrens Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

Check with your library, either school or public, as 
to which books are available for this unit. The books 
on elementary science are excellent teacher source 
material as well as children’s reading. Books by Irving 
Adler, Willie Ley, Isaac Asimov and many other lead- 
ing scientists have presented the most complicated 
science theories simply and accurately. Therefore 
secure your books for your classroom library well in 
advance of your unit. Skim through these books seeking 
both knowledge and ideas. Keep your notebook handy 
for you may want to jot down a diagram which you 
can use on the blackboard, a definition of a term, or a 
new presentation of an experiment. 

World Book Encyclopedia, as well as Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia and the Book of Knowledge, 
publish excellent teacher guides on many units, such 
as Weather, Communication, Space, etc. Check the 
reading guide of these encyclopedias and read over 
the topics. Note questions, terms, concepts, materials. 

There remains one more step in your preparation. 
Secure a general science school text. Reading over this 
material will not only help your mastery but will enable 
you to understand how you can best help your child- 
ren. The material which is today being presented in 
the ninth grade as general science will within 
the next few years be presented in our seventh and 
eighth grades. 
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Readable Paperback Series 


Two excellent and inexpensive sources of teacher 
material are found in the paperback series known as 
the Science Study Series, published by Doubleday 
Company, and the Ann Arbor Science, published by 
the University of Michigan Press. The Science Study 
Series have been prepared for the high school students, 
Therefore they are very readable and yet will enrich 
your knowledge and mastery of the topic under 
preparation. The Ann Arbor Series is more advanced 
and will supply a more detailed explanation. 

Elementary School Science and How to Teach It by 
Glenn O. Blough, Julius Schwartz, and Albert J. Hug- 
get, published by The Dryden Press, is an excellent 
source book for all elementary teachers. The Grade 
Teacher, Instructor, The Science Teacher and the 
Elementary School Bulletin published by the National 
Science Teachers Association contain many ideas tried 
and developed by teachers themselves. If you have 
these magazines to your personal use, tear out the 
articles of interest and file them. In this way you will 
build up a rich source of up-to-date ideas and materials, 
Many of the children bring in articles from current 
publications. These, too, can be filed but be sure the 
date and source are noted on the article. Discard these 
articles as they become out-dated. 

In the six, seven, and eight year olds, there is little 
distinction between fantasy and reality. In a world in 
which there is little actual experience with the beauty 
and order of nature, there is a great need for the little 
child to see, to hear, to smell, to feel the living world 
around us. The primary teacher is very conscious of 
developing the visual and auditory skills needed for 
reading. The elementary science class is the ideal 
workshop for these same skills. 


Children Lack Experience of Growing Things 


So many of our children are completely removed 
from the knowledge of experience of growing things, 
either plant or animal. Food comes in packages; milk, 
in cartons; fowl, in cellophane; hams, in cans; potatoes 


Fourth graders at Cathedral Grammar School, Trenton, 
N. J., receive lesson in pulleys from Sister 

Mary Leona, O.S.B., with an assist from student 

leader from grade seven. 
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are powder to which you add water; vegetables are 
frozen masses to be heated in boiling water for a few 
minutes. Fresh vegetables and fruits are cleaned and 
cellophaned. Any connection of the fresh vegetables or 
fruits to a plant from the soil is carefully removed. 
Even orange juice today comes in cartons on the porch 
each morning. 

Does this affect children? Listen. A lay teacher had 
received some flowers for her birthday. She singled 
out a carnation and exclaimed, “What a beautiful 
carnation!” A little voice piped up, “Oh, that’s the one 
the milk comes from!” There followed that day a dis- 
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a cussion of cows and milk! A visit to a dairy farm 
me brought cries of wonder, “The cow is so big!” “She has 
‘ra de big eyes!” “He drinks water.” “She has big flat teeth!” 


“Teacher, is it a he or she?” “Look at her feet!” 


| the 
toni Concepts: 
tried Animals need food, water, and shelter. 






Some animals are useful to man. 

Animals have babies. 

Animals that supply food to man must be kept 
clean. 

Milk must be kept covered and cool. 
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Terms: milk, carton, bottle, dairy, cow, bull, calf, 
farm. 
Questions: 





















little 
rid in What animals have feet like a cow? 
eauty What food do these animals eat? 
little What kind of foot does a cat have? 
a And so we could go on and on. 
d for To the actual visits to the dairy farm, the zoo, the 
‘deal park where plants are growing in the soil, birds are 
calling, squirrels are jumping, leaves are falling or buds 
are sprouting, there can be added the classroom 
aquarium or terrarium. This is the time for the gallon 
jars! 
noved 
hings, } From Egg to Frog 
milk, | The evolution from egg to tadpole to frog will furnish 
tatoes 
renton, Pupils of grade seven at Cathedral Grammar School, 
L hee Trenton, N. J., are learning what a cell is. 
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A wall chart, a model of the skeleton, and 
a reference book serve seventh graders at Cathedral 

Grammar School, Trenton, N. J., as they learn 
about the human skeleton. 


your third graders with material to write about, new 
words to look up, new cries of wonder at the marvels 
of the creatures of God. In our school, the develop- 
ment of hind legs, forelegs, eyes, and lungs of our 
tadpoles is of interest from first to eight grades. Heads 
of all ages appear in the door of the classroom to see 
if “It’s a frog yet.” You see most of these children have 
never seen a frog!—except in the cartoons. 

Have you ever heard a child giggle with delight as 
he lies on the grass and lets the grass tickle his cheek? 
Or hear the cries of joy as a child rolls down a grass- 
covered hill? I have. 

At our recent festival I watched the little ones line 
up for a ride on a “real pony.” One little boy’s hand 
gently rubbed the pony’s back. You could see his 
thoughts. The pony is so warm and soft. 

Will it be hard to explain to a child who has 
learned the beauty, of variety, the warmth, the softness 
of living things, the Beauty, the Power, the Love of 
God? Creatures lead us to the Creator. The order and 
beauty of the universe is a proof of the Divine Cause. 
What did Saint Thomas Aquinas say about the senses? 
Let us develop the power of observation in the primary 
grades so that we preserve the gift of wondering for 
our middle grades. 


Understanding Emphasized 


In grades 4, 5, 6 it is understanding that should be 
emphasized—understanding of basic concepts. Con- 
cepts are general statements like: 


The earth is a magnet. 

Electricity needs a circuit to make it move. 
Sound travels through solids, liquids, and gases. 
Light can be reflected, transmitted, or absorbed. 


This understanding must be guided, developed, and 
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organized by the teacher. Children are ready now to 
classify their knowledge of living things. They are 
better able to deal with an understanding of their 
earlier observations of light, heat, magnetism and 
electricity, the earth, its structure and origin. 

Let us consider the second concept listed above. 
Electricity so often causes worry to the elementary 
teacher. Relax about a shock. A dry cell or two will 
meet your needs. A dry cell gives 1'/2 volts of 
electricity. 


Now the Circuit 


Before the class arrives, arrange an electrical circuit 
on your desk or on a table nearby. A card table is 
handy. It can easily be put away when not needed. 
Now the circuit! You will need about three feet of 
bell wires. Ask one of your fathers for this. You will also 
need some scotch tape, paper clips, friction tape, a 
flashlight with two dry cells that work! Take the dry 
cells out of the case. Unscrew the electric bulb from 
the front. Now you are ready. 


1. Scotch tape a bare end of the bell wire to the 
elevated top of the dry cell. Call this dry cell A. 

2. Cut off about 12 inches of the bell wire. 

3. Scotch tape the other piece of bell wire to the 
bottom of the other dry cell. Be sure that the 
wire is bare where it is taped to the metal on the 
bottom of the dry cell. Call this cell B. 

. Put the two dry cells, A and B, together so that 
the top of B touches the base of A. Use the 
friction tape to hold the cells together, 

. Straighten out one paper clip. 

. Wind this around the base of the bulb. Use the 
friction tape to hold it in place. Be sure the 
contact point on the bottom is not covered. 

. With a paper clip fasten the wire from cell A 
to the wire from the bulb (the straightened 
paper clip). Make sure that the wire is always 
bare when you are making connections. 

. Touch the wire from cell B to the base of the 
bulb. Light! I hope! If not, check your con- 
nections. 


You now have a circuit. Do this for recreation! 

Let us experiment further. Put the base of the bulb 
on a penny and touch the wire from cell B to the base 
of the penny. What happens? Let’s try again. Put the 
base on a wooden pencil and touch another part of 
the pencil with the end of the wire from cell B. What 
happens? Use another clip, a nickel, a dime, a piece of 
aluminum foil, paper, string. What happens in each 
case? 

Have the children make two lists. In one list record 
the items that carried electricity. How do you know 
this? Yes, the bulb lights. In the other list record the 
items that did not carry the current. Of what material 
are all these items in list one composed? What do you 
call these items? What name is given to the items that 
did not carry the current? How are these items used? 

Concepts: 
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Electricity needs a complete path in order tp 
move. 

The path is called a circuit. 

Materials that transmit electricity are called 
conductors. 

Materials that do not transmit electricity are 
called non-conductors or insulators. 

Using this same circuit you can develop an under. 
standing of the switch and a fuse which is a safety 
switch. Many of your children will suggest other ways 
of connecting a circuit using the same or other similar 
material. These may be far superior to this suggestion. 

In grades 7 and 8 the observation skills, and the 
development of scientific concepts can now be applied 
to an understanding of many of the technological 
developments in whose midst they live. These develop. 
ments—the fruits of the labor of his fellow man—should 
call forth from these teen-agers an attitude of ap 
preciation, respect, and reverence for the dignity of 
man whose littleness in this universe is so great but 
whose greatness rests in the proper use of God’s gifts 
of soul—understanding and free will. 


In grade six each pupil does his own experiment on 
reflection under direction of Sister Mary Nicholas, 
at Cathedral Grammar School, Trenton, N. ]. 


Basic Concepts Applied to Daily Living 


A mathematical presentation of some of the ob 
servations of the primary grades and a further develop- 
ment of basic concepts as applied to daily living is now 
in order. Let us consider the law of reflection of light. 
Seventh and eighth graders will be introduced to the 
use of the protractor and an understanding of angles 
and how they are measured. With a plane mirror, 
which can easily be procured in these grades from 
either boy or girl, a fountain pen flashlight, each 
child can discover this law for himself. One other 
item is needed—a slit to guide the light to the mirror 
A painter’s comb will do if black paper is used t0 
cover all the openings but one. 

Of this fact I am sure for having wondered about 
its possibility I developed a tape lesson using this idea. 
Two years ago, I was fascinated watching a group @ 
eighth graders from Our Lady Star of the Sea School, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, work out step by step this 

(Continued on page 267 ) 
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safety | Every coop THING is the result of a dreamer dreaming 
r ways | great dreams, and then getting down to work. Thoreau 
similar } once remarked: “If you have built castles in the air, 
estion, 





your work need not be lost; that is where they should 
be. Now all you have to do is to put the foundations 








pplied under them.” It takes imagination to produce some- 
logical thing worth having. It takes imagination to be some- 
we thing. You must possess a mental grasp of the thing, 
sho 





conceive a desire to obtain it, and follow up the long 
process of development. The imagination always leads 
the way with a bright picture of the stage not yet 
reached. 

To you, my young scientists, I say, “Cherish your vi- 
sions, cherish your dreams. Keep on dreaming dreams 
for each of us has a commission to carry out a definite 
project in God’s Kingdom.” Longfellow in his famous 
poem, The Builders, says: 


All are Architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
















Our poet could very well have had our young student 
scientists in mind as he continued: 







Nothing useless is, or low 
Each thing in its place is best 






And a final admonition to the student launching out on 
the task of a science project: 






Let us do our work all well 
Both the unseen and the seen 






Now, my future scientists, let us take a Magic Carpet 
Express from wherever you may live and come in im- 
agination to our science workshop where several young 
boys and girls like yourselves are preparing their first 











of light. § Project. Some of you will be late in arriving. Come di- 
| to the § rectly to the grade school library where you will find 
angles § the students at work. You seem surprised when told 
mirror, § that they are working in the Library. Remember, class- 





room work alone never made anyone an expert in any- 
thing. This holds true for football playing, nuclear 
physics, or history. 

Knowledge is something that has to be used in order 
to be understood thoroughly. This knowledge about 
your subject will be increased by reading every book, 
Magazine, or article that you can procure. Reading 











ris idea § about your particular topic will aid you in doing an 
roup of § intelligent and well-developed project. Besides the 
School, § knowledge that you will acquire, you will gain a greatly 
tep this increased understanding of the philosophy and tech- 





nique that are basic to all the sciences. 
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Projects for Elementary Science 





Each Selects Own Project 


Each student selects his or her own project. That's 
the interesting point. You choose your own! You plan 
your approach to the problem. You will criticize your 
techniques as you go along and analyze your results. 
Do not forget to develop the method of showing your 
results to others. Imagine the fun that you will have 
in doing a project all by yourself! Did I say fun? That's 
right. The great physicist A. A. Michelson was once 
asked why he spent so much time determining the 
value of the velocity of light. Many reasons were given 
but his honesty got the better of his intentions and 
laughingly said, “because it is such fun.” 

So there you have it. Enjoy your research while 
working and planning your science project! Think and 
plan before you act. Do not jump all over the map. 
Limit yourself to a problem that has a good chance of 
being carried out. Repeat your experiments over and 
over again. Keep accurate and complete account of 
your records. Date all your records. Be accurate in 
your observations not in what others have seen. Use 
inexpensive and at hand material. 

Let us leave these project information seekers alone 
with their books and travel down the corridor to the 
classroom on the right. There we will find a variety of 
groups at work. These have already completed their 
reading background and are now well on their way to 
a completed reality. As we observe each group or indi- 
vidual at work we shall note their varied selections. 


Work with the Microscope 


The microscope holds fascination for this group of 
young microscopists. As you can see several are listen- 
ing to a taped recorded lesson which explains to them 
the proper way of preparing a slide. There are two 
lessons going on at the same time. One group interested 
in working on the bread mold is listening to the nec- 
essary instructions while the other group has a lesson 
on the onion skin! The bread mold group have spent 


Sister Teresa Leona teaches grades seven and 
eight at Queen of Peace Junior High School, 
North Arlington, N. J. She has had twenty- 
nine years elementary teaching experience. 
Sister is Newark chairman of the N. J. Cath- 
olic Round Table of Elementary Science, and 
a member of the N. J. State Teachers Associa- 
tion. A graduate of Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia, she has demonstrated before 
conventions and given workshops on sci- 
ence at the elementary level. She was in- 
structor at the Science Tape Institute of the 
NJCRT for the past two summers. 








many hours and days watching the growth and ad- 
vancement of that mold. In the beginning things didn’t 
turn out just as they had expected, so they started all 
over again. Patience is required here. In order to get a 
good mold, time and patience must play an important 
part. Each day the mold will have to be examined. 
Records are kept at each examination and it is advis- 
able to make drawings or even better still a snapshot, 
colored if possible, of the different stages in growth. 
This will prove an interesting project. Observations un- 
der different power magnifications will produce an op- 
portunity that the alert student will spend many fruit- 
ful hours. 
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These pupils at Queen of Peace School, North 
Arlington, N. J., study life under the microscope 
as they follow directions from a tape 

recorded lesson. Observing them is the author. 


Another group working also at the microscope can 
be seen examining the onion skin. Here again the young 
student will find that he or she can spend many enjoy- 
able and profitable hours. Make notes and record all 
data discovered when examined without the addition 
of any liquid. After it has been observed several times 
then raise the cover glass and insert a drop of iodine. 
Watch their little eyes dance with delight as the ob- 
servers note the details in the cell that are now brought 
to the attention with the application of the iodine! Try 
and get them away from their microscopes; you will 
have a difficult task. 


Model of Atomic Power Plant 


You all know our nearest neighbor in the sky who 
lights up the lamp of welcome for us—Old Man Sun! 
The “lucky old sun” does more than roam around 
heaven all day. He is burning up at the rate of four 
million tons per second. To tell you the truth, the sun 
is our nearest atomic power plant! That is what a stu- 
dent decided to work on after spending several weeks 
in reading, reading, and then more reading! The atomic 
power plant was to be his destination via the magic 
of all the fun he would realize in preparing this science 
project. Did he realize his dream? The materials he 
used? They were indeed very simple. A salt box, tin 
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cans, macaroni for the pipes, and small elbow mac. 
aroni for the elbow pipes was the extent of his expen- 
sive project. Let us listen to the student, Nicholas 
Rosani, a student in the eighth grade, as he describes 
the project. 


“Heat generated by the splitting atoms in the 
Reactor is picked up by the liquid coolant and 
circulated to the Heat Exchange. Water in the 
Heat Exchange Coil is turned to steam and used to 
run the Turbine. The Turbine operates the elec- 
trical generator to produce electric power. In the 
Reactor there are two units: the Quel Unit and the 
Coolant Unit. The Uranium which boils the water 
is contained in the Quel Unit. The Coolant Unit 
draws in water and pushes it out the Coolant Pipes 
into the Heat Exchange. In the Heat Exchange 
Coil the pressurized water reaches a temperature 
where it turns into steam. In order for the steam to 
pass through the Turbine it has to turn a large pro- 
peller-like wheel. 

“The wheel is attached to a shaft which is con- 
nected to the armature part of the Generator. A 
Generator is a machine which changes mechanical 
energy into electrical energy. 

“After the steam has reached the rear of the 
turbine the release into a pipe occurs which leads 
to the opposite end of the pump. By this means the 
same pump that forces fresh water in, expels the 
used water. 

“An Atomic Power Plant uses Uranium instead 
of coal. This is a great advantage over the old- 
fashioned steam plant because Uranium lasts 
much longer than coal and it produces more en- 
ergy. To be exact for every pound of Uranium it 
takes sixteen thousand pounds of coal to equal it 
in energy. Uranium bought on a large scale is also 
much cheaper than coal. 


Nicholas explains to visiting Sister M. Leond, 
O.S.B., the mechanical operation of his 

“Atomic Power Plant,” as his teacher, Sister Teresé 
Leona looks on at right. 


“Many people think that Uranium is rare but 
scientists tell us there is about as much Uranium 
as there is silver. It has not been all discovered 
yet, since most of it is well buried under moun- 
tains of dirt and rock. Man has just begun to use 
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atomic energy; in the future it will take care of 
many of man’s needs. Not too far off most people 
will have installed in their homes small atomic 
furnaces. With a pound of Uranium metal, slightly 
larger than a cube, a family can expect heat and 
light for about nine thousand years. It will also 
supply the houses with electricity that will operate 
utensils that man has not yet even dreamed, never 
before possible before the Atomic Age.” 


You can see from the above that reading and re- 
search does more than increase the student’s knowl- 
edge. It gives him the desire to keep on reading and 
exploring! 


Checking the day’s temperature fascinates these 
girls at the Queen of Peace School, North Arlington, 
N. J. Their charts in the background show 

the daily record these girls kept. 


Keeping Temperature Records 


We all know when it is hot, when it is cold, and in 
general when the weather does not suit us. Did you 
ever stop to realize how interesting it must be to keep 
an accurate record of the changes in the daily tem- 
peratures? That is what Charlotte has decided to do 
as her project. We see her explaining to the other two 
intent listeners her experiences. Let us listen in too. 


First I decided to become better acquainted 
with the use of the thermometer. Remember we 
had a lesson on tape in our class on the various 
kinds of thermometers, their uses, and the neces- 
sity of knowing how to use and read them? Since 
then thermometers fascinate me. I began to ob- 
serve the temperature each day and found it in- 
teresting to note the changes. In order to check 
myself, I found that the most profitable way to 
watch the rising and fall of the outdoor and in- 
door thermometer was to start keeping records. 
That is just what I have been doing for several 
weeks. It is also interesting to check the report 
on TV in the evening when the daily report of 
temperatures is given. Then I can check to see how 
accurate I was in my own observations. Try it. 
It is such fun! 


Checking Wind Speeds 


Now let me introduce you to another group of boys, 
both greatly interested in the speed of the wind! “Do 
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you really think it is possible to get an accurate ac- 
count of how fast the wind is blowing?” “Of course it 
is, for I have tried it.” That little discussion was be- 
tween Stanley, the builder of the anemometer, and 
Eddie, who decided to keep a strict watch so that 
Stanley would not make a mistake. Stanley checked 
the revolutions made by the anemometer while Edward 
kept a close eye on the second hand of the watch. 
They recorded their observations on several different 
occasions and after several checks they called the 
Weather Bureau just to satisfy their curiosity! Much 
to their surprise they were not too far away for the 
correct amount of speed. Encouraging for the begin- 
ner, indeed! Keep it up, boys. Remember practice 
makes perfect! 

No doubt you are familiar with the poem of Susan 
Coolidge entitled, How the Leaves Came Down. Re- 
call the stanza that opens with the line: ““Come, Chil- 
dren, all to bed,’ he cried.” 

It was in this field of Nature that Beatrice and Jane 
are preparing their project. They have found great 
delight in dreaming about their leaves. This project 
will lead them to a world of vast knowledge. After 
they have spent many happy hours in reading about 
their topic they set out to collect as many varied kinds 
of leaves that it was possible for them to find. Now we 
see them trying to identify according to their proper 
groups. Beatrice is well on the way to obtain an amount 
of wealth that no one else could ever impart to another. 
She and Jane are determined to get all the information 
that is available on each leaf in their collections. Quot- 
ing Beatrice, “The study of the veins is not too difficult 
but the large number of different leaves surprises me! 
I'll never get finished.” Knowing that she is on the right 
path in the search of knowledge and with the proper 
guidance, she can be left alone now to travel along, 
and dream sweet dreams of the oak and birch. 


Stanley counts the rotations of the anemometer as 
Edward times the activity, at Queen of Peace School, 
North Arlington, N. J. They even checked with 

the weather bureau and found their observations close. 


Experiment With Static Electricity 


Boys and girls of all ages will find many opportuni- 
ties of experimenting with static electricity. Static 
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Joseph is explaining to fellow scientists at Queen 
of Peace School, North Arlington, N. J. how 
to grow crystals. His display and posters give 

explanation of the steps followed. 


charges can be generated by rubbing a rubber comb 
through the hair. Stanley prepared his project on the 
electroscope and after many failures finally succeeded 
in generating enough static electricity to obtain a 
charge on the tinfoil sealed within the jar. 

Patricia, on the other hand illustrates the effect of 
rubbing silk on glass. She delights in watching her 
paper men dance as the result of the static electricity 
generated by rubbing the silk briskly on the glass. 

The experiments in the magnetic attraction illustrate 
the point that the earth itself acts like a magnet. The 
earth’s magnetic field exerts an influence on all of 


man’s compasses, causing them to line up in the direc- 
tion of the field, in generally north-south direction. The 
boys are trying to discover for themselves the different 
reactions of the various shaped magnets. 


Joseph Studies Crystals 


The growing of crystals has kept Joseph busy for 
quite some time. But the results were very gratifying 
after so many failures! Let him speak for himself. “I]- 
lustrating the different systems into which crystals fall 
was the easy part. I first did some research on the dif- 
ferent groups and made models of them. Next came the 
actual growth of the crystals, which was the hard part 
but gave plenty of well spent time. Many factors come 
into view when crystal growth starts including exact 
solution, humidity, temperature, and speed of growth. 
Some of my first attempts failed, but I am now over- 
coming these problems.” 


Sources of Project Ideas 


It is entirely up to the teacher to arouse in the stu- 
dents the capabilities that each possesses. Many stu- 
dents are shy and timid about even attempting such 
a thing as a science project. There are many books 
available with varied suggestions for the anxious stu- 
dent and particularly the beginner. In order to help 
the teacher impart this information to the students I 
shall include a few suggested books on this subject: 
Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C. From here you may obtain the following: Science 
Club of America; Thousands of Science Projects; Sci- 
ence Exhibits; and Scientific Instruments You Can 
Make. Also (2) Publication Sales Section, National 
Educational Association, 1201 16 Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for Vistas in Sciences; You Want to 
Do A Science Project; and Encouraging Future Scien- 
tists. 

In this age of stainless steel, TWA Constellations, 
Shooting Star jet planes and Shepard’s solo flight in 
the Capsule Mercury, we may be inclined perhaps 
to measure the results of our progress in the scientific 
field with a yardstick and certainly not wise would 
this be for the amateur. It is our duty to encourage the 
beginner. 

Science projects exist in such rich variety that it is 
possible to appeal to all the many children who like to 
work with tools enjoy making models. Others may 
enjoy drawing and will be capable of producing post- 
ers, charts, and friezes. Some students like to collect 
shells for example and will delight in preparing an 
exhibit on shells from the seashore. The summer time 
can be turned into a very profitable time. 

Science projects such as these encourage pupils to 
plan, to use ingenuity, to persist at a job until it is 
completed. Group projects give children opportunities 
to work together, to share, to assume leadership. The 
final products are tangible evidence of accomplishment 
and give the children deep satisfaction. 


“Did you know there are so many leaves?” This is fun! 
Is it an oak or a maple? Just ask Beatrice or 
Jane at Queen of Peace School, North Arlington, N. J. 
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By SISTER AGNES VIRGINIA, C.S.J. 


Fifth Grade Science Fair 


Dear Sister, 

I realize that with forty in class, you could not 
assign an individual science project to each one 
from the grade work. But Diane came home so 
unhappy yesterday because she was not chosen 
to demonstrate a scientific principle, that we won- 
dered if you would not let her work out one with 
her father. We would help her assemble the nec- 
essary equipment and let her practise on us... . 


IT WAS LETTERS LIKE THIS one that made the science 
fair grow from a small class project that was to serve 
merely as a clincher of what had been taught and 
observed, to a project that attracted the interest of 
the whole community by its almost startling revelation 
of what little girls in the fifth grade can learn in 
science. 


Not End in Itself 


The fair was not an end in itself as many projects 
might well be—projects that increase the store of 
knowledge or power of obtaining it, since one of the 
aims of good teaching is to teach people to teach 
themselves. It was rather part of Sister’s plan for 
permanent learning of the things she had taught dur- 
ing the year. 

Educators are constantly asking themselves: “What 
makes learning effective? What makes some ideas 
stick, while others drop away?” 

Going back to analyze our own learning, we find 
that certain techniques were more effective than 
others at different age levels. Children of ten and 
eleven like to do and make things; but too much learn- 
ing that went into the process, failed to become “in- 
corporated.” It is the teacher’s function to exert pres- 
sures that will incorporate these new experiences. All 
incorporation cannot be effected by drilling and Sister 
was at a loss to go about reviewing the multiple 
experiences of her science lessons. Many of the 
children’s ideas were so hazy: as often happens, they 
would remember the pretty color of a liquid without 
recalling the object of the experiment. 

“A newly acquired fact,” Whitehead reminds us, 
“is no longer a bare fact .. . . It is emerging as the 
poet of our dreams and as the architect of our pur- 
poses,”? 

But new learning may wither away or atrophy for 
lack of use and we forget when new learning does not 
seem important to us. The hope that they too might 


* Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education, Macmil- 
lan, 1929, p. 97. 
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have a science fair, “like they had last year,” has made 
science important to this year’s pupils. They are more 
interested in their science classes. One little girl who 
became interested in rocks, borrowed books on that 
subject from all available sources and we were not 
too surprised when she came in one day, with her 
own home-made plaster model of a volcano, complete 
with the rocks it had spewn. (See picture. ) 


No Mere Verbalism Here 


We might say that the science fair was held to 
decrease the amount forgotten and increase the per- 
manency of material learned. The type of memorizing 
that the pupils did to describe the experiments to 
visitors, is quite different from that blind, mechanical 
memorizing of material not truly understood. There 
was no danger of mere verbalism here because the 
memorized material was meaningful. There was also 
an association of words used with life outside the 
classroom, because nearly every one of the exhibits 
grew out of an experiment in the classroom or a 
field trip. 

Take the matter of weather study. After a visit to 
the weather tower in Central Park where they heard 
the explanation of how weather is foretold and saw 
the instruments that measure rain and snow, they 
listened with renewed interest to the weather report 
on television. After hearing it, they would look at the 
special weather vane outside their window which also 
measured the rain and compare findings. I wonder if 
the weather bureau realizes it had a fifth grade class 
checking its reports? 

The matter of experiments not performed in the 
classroom at their special “Science Table,” was covered 
by carefully planned field trips to industry as well 
as museums and parks. Reading, free and supervised, 
formed not a little part in helping pupils know what 
to look for. It also provided background for what they 
saw on their trips. 


Sister Agnes Virginia teaches in Brentwood 
College, Brentwood, N. Y., in addition to 
teaching French on the elementary level and 
Spanish on the high school level at St. Joseph 
Academy. She is also director of audio-visual. 
She herein writes of the work done by the 
fifth grade at St. Joseph Academy. Sister 
has been teaching French and Spanish for 
over twenty-five years in secondary schools 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn. For eight years 
she had charge of horseback riding at St. 
Joseph Academy. 





Field Trip Fills Need 


The field trip fulfills the necessity of direct, purpose- 
ful participation for learning. It links school with 
life, about which we must often learn vicariously and 
whose experiences must often be rearranged to make 
them easier to teach. It is most important in the teach- 
ing of elementary science, where the teacher is more 
often than not, unspecialized. The potentialities of 
the field trip are unlimited. It can fulfill the definition 
of true education as a power which makes the child 
an individual of discernment. It awakens curiosities— 
a motivation that helps in the follow-through process 
—and makes meaningful concepts out of what were 
formerly just words. The encouragement to talk about 
their experiences, enriches their English as well as 
their science. 

Sister forestalled the actions of the boy who, when 
asked why he “got sick” every time the class was to 
go on a field trip, said, “If I go, I'll have to write a 
composition about it tomorrow.” The children took 
turns going down in groups to report to the friendly 
principal the day after the trip. All were generous with 
suggestions as to what each should say, so as to cover 
the day completely, so that all would not be telling 
the same thing, or one telling everything while the 
others remained silent. While they were never asked to 
write the redoubtable composition, they were encour- 
aged to tell their experiences in a letter. Indeed the 
boarders were particularly glad to have something to 
say in their weekly letter! These tactics tended to 
crystallize the purpose and findings of the trip which 
Sister had discussed before they went. 


Prolific Source of Information 


The Brooklyn Museum was a most prolific source of 
information. Not only were the lecturers professionals 
in their respective fields but their talks were care- 
fully geared to the age of their audience. Lessons on 
fossils and rocks (on request) took one day’s excur- 
sion. On another day a complete unit on magnetism 
with its corollary on energy and electrical power, 
supplemented the teachers knowledge of those 
highly specialized fields. 

Nor were opportunities offered by industry and 
other agencies neglected. Edison’s Laboratory in New 
Jersey showed not only scenes in the great inventor's 
life and work, but also how his work is still being 
carried on in research behind the scenes. Their mixing 
of chemicals in the laboratory introduced the children 
to electro-chemistry. 

Even the visit to Roosevelt’s home, which was a 
history project, highlighted that man’s interest in 
animals and made everyone more actively participate 
in the lecture and movie offered at a later date by 
the A.S.P.C.A., which opened up hitherto unknown 
vistas of the animal world. ‘ 

NBC at Rockefeller Center explained the mysteries 
of television, and the Planetarium featured the star 
seen by the shepherds on that first Christmas night. 
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A volcano model is made for the project study of 
rocks and minerals. Attractive books 

encourage interest of these pupils of grade fwe 
at St. Joseph’s Academy, Brentwood, L. I., N. Y. 


If Ruskin was right when he said: “Hundreds of 
people can talk for one who can think but thousands 
can think for one who can see,” the visit to the Bayard 
Cutting Arboretum, south of East Islip, L. L., was in- 
valuable. A bird sanctuary, a duck farm and, best of 
all, labelled trees, flowers, and shrubs sharpened the 
eyes as few things can. 


Films and Filmstrips with Each Field Trip 


Before or after every field trip was shown a film—or 
filmstrip—dealing with the same subject matter. Ford 
Motors, Shell Oil, and Bell Telephone, to mention 
only a few, have excellent free films on many scientific 
subjects. Sister also explored the programs offered on 
television and showed some during the day in the 
classroom. 

The field trip, more than anything else, furnished 
the all-powerful motivation for learning; it was 
pleasurable. And while a field trip is not a lark or a 
picnic, but rather a classroom temporarily transported 
to a new locale, it can be made pleasurable. They had 
“lunch out,” for one thing. The people in places 
visited showed a friendly interest in their young “in- 
spectors,” as one guide called them. Where time per- 
mitted there was an hour of ice-skating, not usually 
possible at home. Thus was recognized the truth that 
learning is emotional as well as intellectual. 

Many places gave evidence of their realization of 
the truth that when children can perform themselves, 
the demonstrations are more effective. For instance, 
on one excursion to the museum, they were permitted, 
after a lecture by a specialist in the subject, to push 
buttons on a panel, causing to light up all the places 
where the selected mineral was produced. Thus facts 
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as difficult of demonstration as rock formation, are 
shared by the learner when he can participate if only 
by pressing a button that answers his questions. 

Sister takes the class on these outings once a month. 
She plans them before the school year opens and has 
all necessary licenses and parental permissions well 
ahead of the scheduled visit. The permission forms are 
mimeographed and all pertinent data for each trip is 
filled in before they are signed by the parents. 


The Fair a Post-Teaching Activity 


All we have said thus far is to show that the fair is 
a post-teaching activity rather than teaching being 
the post-fair activity, as it were. The motivation fur- 
nished by the fair was to clinch or establish perma- 
nency in learning by capitalizing on what comes 
naturally—the desire to put on a show, which is all 
but inherent in the heart of man. 


“I am proving that with wires, signals can be 
sent and received,” is how one fifth grader 
labelled her science fair exhibit. 

She is shown demonstrating for fellow pupil as 
science coordinator from Brentwood College, 
Sister Anthilia looks on. 


The charts and simple models that they made—like 
two paper cups where connecting string was the 
sound conductor—were only visual symbols for sum- 
marizing principles already learned, tested, and ap- 
plied. 

A science fair is only one evidence that the content 
of science instruction is undergoing a rather thorough 
reorganization in an effort to develop a more func- 
tional understanding of facts, principles, concepts, and 
growth in the use of the scientific method and attitude. 
It is one more evidence of its vast social implications 
which offer the teacher as a guide and motivator of 
learning experience rather than a lesson hearer. 

Let us see now how these experiences were crystal- 
lized into words, ideas, principles, and rules: how the 
children generalized from experience. 

Every research and experience of the year did not 
lend itself to a demonstration for some reason or 
other. None wanted to deal with fossils although one 
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of their field trips was concerned with them and they 
had had both a filmstrip and movie dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of them. Also the children had been 
rather diligent in their search for evidences of fossils 
in plant life and some had brought in to class inter- 
esting specimens they had found. (Sister did not miss 
the occasion to point out that by constant association 
with others, we too leave our imprint, good or bad, 
upon them. ) 


Pupils Had Favorite Topics 


So it was evident that these fifth graders had favor- 
ite experiments. 

Like most fairs the focal point would be the booth; 
but unlike most, there would be no bargaining, buying, 
or selling—only demonstrating. Each one was to set 
up her own experiment, make her own chart, and pre- 
pare her explanation of what she was doing and try- 
ing to prove. To be sure that there would be no 
“scientific heresies,” Sister had each one write out her 
experiment. Here is a typical account, complete with 
orthographical changes: 


1. The Electric Bell. 

2. I had a dry cell battery, a knife switch, and the 
bell. “Thease” things were attached to a “bord.” 
The wire ran from one end of the dry cell to 
one end of the bell, and from one end of the 
bell to one end of the knife switch and from the 
other end of the knife switch to the other end 
of the dry cell battery. 


3. I showed how the bell worked and what caused 
it to ring. 
If possible there was to be a chart above the booth 
explaining what the demonstrator was proving. Charts 
might also contain other relevant information. Par- 
ents were allowed to help but not to take over. To 
insure poise and eliminate self-consciousness, each 
child memorized her description, starting with the 
purpose even though it was already stated on the 


chart. As they expected visitors to ask questions, each 
(Continued on page 267) 


This fifth grader at St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Brentwood, L. I., N. Y., chose for her science fair 
demonstration: How to Tell an Acid. 








By REV. JOSEPH A. COYNE, 0O.S.A. 





Projects—a Spur in 


WE LEARN TO Do by doing. Almost all the great sci- 
entific discoveries came first from the laboratory. After 
that the theory was developed and the applications 
were refined. The project method does have a lot of 
merit in teaching science because it is a living 
experience. 

If one visits Ireland the warmth of the Irish folks is 
experienced and felt. If one visits the shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes vivid examples of Faith in action will 
penetrate to one’s soul. If one journeys to Nagasaki in 
Japan then the work of the Catholic missions becomes a 


reality. 


Several Aspects to Project Approach 


Teaching science, with the aid of the project method, 
is like travelling, it certainly broadens one’s education. 
The project method of teaching science may be treated 
from the following aspects: 


) Science laboratory experiments. 

) Student lecture demonstrations. 

) Seminar. 

) Research project. 

) Field trip or scientific expedition. 
) Science Fair. 


— 
— 


Science laboratory experiments are an integral 
part of the science course both at the high school and 
college level. Since they are an established function and 
every one, i.e., the science teacher, is familiar with 
them then there is no need to discuss the matter any 
further. This aspect of teaching certainly has merit. 
Individuals may differ on details but from years of use 
it has proven its utility. 

(2) Student lecture demonstrations were used dur- 
ing the past school year in general science and physics. 
The method was very successful in most instances; of 
course, one can’t expect a hundred per cent coopera- 
tion. The science textbook will have a list of student 
activity. Each student is assigned one activity to be 
given in the form of a lecture demonstration. In fact, a 


Father Coyne, well known to our readers as 
treasurer of the CAVE association, has taught 
physics for over a quarter of a century. For 
many years he taught at St. “Rita's High 
School, Chicago. Father now teaches science 
and religion at Cascia Hall, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
@ preparatory school for boys. Part of the 
school day he spends in the office as student 
counsellor. 





High School Science 


schedule of assignments is drawn up for the entire 
class and posted. 


One Student Expedites Lab Equipment 


The lecture demonstration type requires the use of 
some lab equipment. Rather than have the teacher 
pestered with requests for test tubes, litmus paper, 
weights, etc. (then multiply that by thirty or forty) one 
reliable student in the class is assigned to the task of 
expediting all lab equipment. The system works with a 
minimum of supervision. The lecturer may use any 
audio-visual equipment in the department. It is inter- 
esting to note that at least 75% used the opaque pro- 
jector, for charts, maps, diagrams, lists, passages from 
books, and even completed problems. Using the opaque 
projector eliminates much blackboard work. 

After the formal presentation there is a question and 
answer period. Fifteen minutes was the usual time 
allotted to a student. However there were any number 
of occasions when one student was on the floor for 
more than a half hour. This method proved very suc- 
cessful because the students learned science and were 
experiencing the job of thinking and talking before an 
audience. 


Project Sources 


Following is a list of textbooks. The figure preceding 
the title is the number of projects found in each one. 
This is a random selection. 


157 epee Physics. Dull, Metcalfe & William, 1960, Holt 
& 


602 Physics, the Story of Energy. Brown & Schwachtgen, 
1954, Heath & Co. 

178 Physics, Modern Approach. Elliott & Wilcox, 1957, 
Macmillan Co. 

113 — Chemistry. Dull, Metcalfe & William, 1958, 
Holt. 

110 Biological World. Wideman & Gehlen, 1949, Loyola 
Press. 

101 Physics for our Time. Merburger & Hoffman, 1955, 
McGraw-Hill. 

132 Biology, Inquiry Into Life. Taschjian & Hubbard, 1960, 
Mentzer, Bush & Co. 

33 Basic General Chemistry in Outline Form. Haenisch & 
Quan, 1953, Burgess Publishing Co. 

320 Physical Science for Progress. Pella & Wood, 1959, 
Prentice-Hall. 

700 Science Experiments for Everyone. Unesco, Doubleday. 

173 Science, Discovery and Progress. Davis, Brunett & 
Gross, 1957, Holt & Co. 


If anyone is interested in first class projects for the 
science class the following list of books has them. 


The Amateur Scientist: Scientific American Book of Projects, 
1960, Simon & Schuster. 

The Saturday Science. Anchew Bluenle, 1960, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. 

Great Experiments in Physics. Shamos, 1950, Holt. 

Demonstration Experiments in Physics. Sutton, McGraw-Hill. 
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Then to complete this short reference list here are 
some monographs and periodicals. 


Monographs: 


Science Teaching Today. Project booklets. National Science 
Teachers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

Thermoelectric Refrigerator. Buchanon, Refrigeration Service 
Engineers Society, Chicago. 

Science at Work in General Motors, Detroit Michigan. 

Physics and Petroleum. American Petroleum Institute, N. Y. 


Periodicals: 


Science World. Scholastic Magazine, Dayton, Ohio. 
Current Science. Columbus 16, Ohio. 


If you are interested in a student reaction to the 
lecture demonstration method then let Carl Schenk in 
the 9th grade at Cascia Hall tell of his work in the 
general science class. 


Students Reports 


During the year, I performed three experiments 
and gave one demonstration, accounts of which are 
listed below: 

(1) Hydrogen Generator. Hydrogen was pro- 
duced by a reaction between hydrochloric 
acid and zinc. The hydrogen was collected 
in bottles. Each bottle was tested with a 
burning splint to prove the presence of the 
hydrogen. 

(2) Distilling Water. The first time a bunsen 
burner was used to evaporate the water. 
The water was condensed by passing it 
through a glass tube. The second time a 
laboratory apparatus was used. 

(3) Voltage. Three batteries were connected in 
series, then in parallel, and the voltage of 
each connection tested by a voltage meter 
(laboratory owned ). The series connection 
produced the highest voltage. 

(4) Flooring. Each member in the group col- 
lected samples of a different type of flooring 
and looked up information on his particular 
type. Then a demonstration was given be- 
fore the class. (This was a group experi- 
ment, three students. ) 


In my opinion experiments are very valuable to 
the student, at least they have been to me. They 
supplement book work, indeed in some cases go 
so far as to teach the student material not covered 
in the book. Without experiments, a student would 
not have a chance to express his creative ability 
in the field of science, nor would he have a chance 
to practice public speaking. Experiments are ex- 
tremely useful in teaching a student how to do 
reference work.—Cart SCHENK, 9th Grade. 


(3) The seminar is designed for the talented stu- 
dent only. It should be restricted to special occasions 
such as a term paper to be followed by a formal pres- 
entation and discussion. The school science club or the 
local Junior Academy of Science would be a fitting 
occasion for the presentation. 

(4) The research is only for the gifted student. 
Both this and the preceding aspect could well be 
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A 10th grade pupil’s completed project which won 
first place in the biological division 

at Cascia Hall, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The pupil chose 

an experiment in plant nutrition. The plants were 

fed ten different solutions starting the seventh day 
after germination. 


treated under the same heading. But there is a dif- 
ference between the two. The seminar is the prepara- 
tion and discussion, in a formal manner, of some 
scientific topic. The research project would involve 
actual experimentation and the report on the research 
project could be called the seminar. Believe it or not 
research is reaching down to the high school level. 
Funds are available to the worthy and gifted student 
for research. The National Science Foundation has 
such programs in operation. The General Electric 
Company has set up a program for the high school 
student in research. Generally the top winners in the 
state and national science fairs come from this group 
of students. 


The Field Trip 


(5) The field trip or scientific expedition. This is 
the type of scientific project that is least painful on the 
part of the student as far as work output is concerned. 
At least that is the way it appears on the surface. In the 
larger cities, such as Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, 
Los Angeles, etc., there are some wonderful science 
museums. One’s education would be neglected if the 
local museums were not visited. Ip order to avoid 
headaches for the teacher (organizing the group, dis- 
cipline on the bus, order and attention in the museum ) 
a visit to the museum should be given to the student 
as an assignment, it is extracurricular. In order to check 
up on the assigned visit a report is due, written by the 
student, on an assigned day. The teacher, of course, 
having visited the museum on a number of occasions 
will be able to judge the authenticity of the work. One 
must not expect one hundred per cent cooperation, 
even if students were herded into a bus some would 
probably escape the ordeal. 

In cities and towns that do not have museums de- 








voted to science then there are a number of places 
where science is in action, such as public utilities 
(electric company, gas company, water distribution ) 
and local manufacturing plants. Most of them are 
anxious to have student groups visit because it is good 
public relations. 


The Science Fair 


(6) The Science Fair has spread like wild fire. It is 
now in operation on the following levels: school, city 
and town, county, state, and national. Imitation is the 
best form of praise and the social science people are 
doing just that with their Freedom Fairs. Student 
projects for the science fair may be considered class 
work or extracurricular. The quality of the work should 
be reflected in the student grades. 

Objectives of the science fair may be one of the 
following: 


(1) demonstrate a scientific principle by means of 
a model, mockup, or some visual method. 

(2) construct a teaching aid to demonstrate a sci- 
entific principle. 

(3) a research project, i.e., find the answer to a 
problem. 


The science fair requires much planning, organizing, 
and plain hard work; a good bit of this can be done 
by the students. 

How does one organize such a “fair?” There are 
some excellent guide books which may be obtained 
from the National Science Teachers Association and 
affiliated groups. Once a science teacher’s name is on 
the mailing list there is no need to go looking; things 
will come. The professional journals on science will 
keep the teacher well informed. 


Student Reactions to Fair Projects 


The information on the following table (Table 1.) 
gives the student reactions on their science fair work. 





A completed project on display at Cascia Hall, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, showing crystals grown, 
and displaying the chemicals and methods used. 












There were three classes; a 9th grade with 27 students, 
two llth grade with 16 students each. Each student 
had to enter a project in the science fair. It was extra 
curricular work. References were provided, encourage- 
ment and threats were spoken but no help. The stu- 
dents were strictly on their own. Most were very 
reluctant when the ultimatum was given but from 
answers to question six they were glad that they were 
forced to do the project for the science fair. The 
quality of the work would follow any normal class- 
room curve: the excellent, the average and the bottom 
of the barrel. There was only one student, out of 57 
possible entries, who did not come through with a 
project. 


TABLE 1 


Ninth and Eleventh Grade Students’ Reactions 


1. General Impression of the science fair projects. 
Good... 65% Fair...22% Bad... 13% 
. Did you learn much from ¥ od projects? 
Considerably . . . 59% oderately . . . 28% Little... 
13% 
. Interest developed with reference to a hobby. 
Increased interest . . . 43% No increase .. . 57% 
. Interest developed with reference to science. 
Developed interest .. . 74% Did not... 26% 
. Consulted reference books other than textbooks. 
Consulted other books . .. 95% Did not... 5% 
. Enjoyed doing the project. 
Enjoyed doing it... 87% Did not... 13% 
. Was it a help in studies? 
Yes...55% No...45% 
. Was the project a waste of time? 
Yes...10% No... 90% 
. Did you receive outside polot 
Had no help ... 25% Had help... 75% 
10. Cost of project to students. 
High .. . $40 Low 35¢ 


Report on Project, A Sample 


i) 


oomonriennwn er Ww 


The following project on crystal growing won first 
place in the senior physical science division. It is very 
interesting work and very easy to learn to do. This 
experiment was performed not by one of the superior 
or talented students but by one of the average stu- 
dents. It required patience and consistent work. 





CrysTAL GROWING 


In crystal growing there are two methods used: 
the evaporation method and the sealed jar method. 
In the sealed jar method the chemical is mixed 
with water to form a supersaturated solution. The 
chemical must be mixed to the exact proportion in 
order that the desired results may be obtained. Be- 
fore the crystal is grown seeds must be grown. This 
is done by putting a string in the usual solution. On 
this string small crystals called seed crystals will 
grow. The seed crystal is tied on the end of a 
string and is placed in the solution, then the top of 
the jar is sealed. Since the solution is supersatu- 
rated the excess salt in the solution slowly crystal- 
lizes on the seed. 

In the evaporation method the same procedure 
is followed for the mixing of the solution. Then the 
seed on the end of a string is tied to a colbra. The 
colbra is a wire that is completely submerged in 
the solution and is used as a support for the string 
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to be hung on. Then a cloth is tied to the top of the 
jar to prevent the entering of any unwanted 
particles and to make the water evaporate as 
slowly as possible. When the water evaporates the 
solution will become supersaturated and the excess 
salt will crystallize on the seed. This is the slowest 
way of growing crystals. After the crystal has 
grown to the desired size and shape it is best to 
place it in mineral oil to keep it from disinte- 
grating. 


Eee ean, Mheicm, Wea 





Crystals which are growing in two solutions—at left 
using the slow evaporation method, and right, the 
sealed jar method. 


Preparing my project for display took approx- 
mately two months. I was not completely satisfied 
with the results obtained. After the project was 
displayed I continued to grow crystals. From do- 
ing this I discovered easier and better ways of 
growing crystals which also produced better look- 
ing crystals. 

The science fair was an educational experience 
which helped me to become well acquainted with 
some of the basic fundamentals of chemistry and 
physical science. Besides obtaining knowledge 
from the project I acquired an interesting hobby. 
All in all I think that every minute was worth 
while and I suggest that everyone should experi- 
ence the same.—JosEPH KERNKE 


Methods in Elementary Science 
(Continued from page 256 ) 


basic law. The outcome was summarized by one lad, 
who as he removed his earphones, said, “That’s simple. 
The angle of incidence equals the angle of reflection.” 
When this law is understood, it is simple but is so 
important that our government is planning to spend 
millions of dollars to develop a satellite system to re- 
flect radio and TV waves around the world! 


In Summary 


Let me summarize! What is this, the end? No aims, 
no procedures? Yes, they are all there but each teacher 
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must seek them for herself. I do not believe in a cook- 
book presentation, for children do not all react the 
same way. Each class is different as each child is dif- 
ferent. Each teacher must prepare herself. Your ques- 
tion is your stimulus; your demonstrations, observa- 
tions, calculations are your procedures; your concepts 
are your conclusions. The skills of observation, organi- 
zation, research, and calculation will assist the mathe- 
matical and reading skills. Composition will be en- 
riched. The habits of order, neatness, critical-minded- 
ness, perseverance, and co-operation will assist each 
child to develop many Christian virtues. 

The science period will probably be more informal 
but it will be most informative to the alert teacher. 
This period will offer an opportunity to study attitudes 
and habits of the child as well as to develop skills 
and knowledge. 

Let me give one more reference. The Greatest 
Teacher, Christ, used the daily experiences of His 
people to teach His Gospel. Christ used the examples 
of nature for His parables. Christ instituted the Sacra- 
ments and gave to each an outward sign. Let us follow 
His example. Lead the child from the natural to the 
supernatural, from the creature to the Creator. Romano 
Guardini in his book, The Life of Faith says: 


Things which come from God, for the most part, 
come in the form of a beginning. God produces no 
ready-made events. He touches a living organism, 
releases a movement, sows a seed. 


We, as teachers, must imitate. We must make a be- 
ginning; we must touch our children with love of His 
universe, release their energies to its understanding, 
and sow the seeds of wonderment about His Creation 
in their willing minds. 


Fifth Grade Science Fair 


(Continued from page 263) 


little girl made sure she understood thoroughly what 
she was doing as well as common applications of the 
principles. 


Wise Counsel 


Next to the class teacher, the most important per- 
son in the project, was the coordinator who not only 
saw that materials were correctly assembled and de- 
scriptions accurate, but who wisely counseled the 
elimination of certain experiments that would have 
given a false scientific notion because of over-simplifi- 
cation. Thus in a filtering experiment which showed 
muddy water filtering better through sand than 
through other mediums, it would have been too com- 
plicated and muddy to deal with other kinds of water. 
The experiment, simply set up, was not scientifically 
accurate. 

Sister's original idea was to review for permanent 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The College of St. Teresa is a liberal arts college for women 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. The Col- 
lege has been a four-year college since 1940 and is the only 
woman’s College in Kansas City. 


LOCATION 


The College is now located on twenty-two acres in the beauti- 
ful country club residential section of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Announcement of plans to relocate the college in the southern 
part of the city was made during the Fall of 1960. Property at 
120th and Wornall consisting of forty-nine acres was purchased 
in April, 1961, and. building will begin soon. The new College, 
including dormitory, will be ready for occupancy during the 
1963-1964 school year. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is accredited by the Mis- 
souri State Department of Public Instruction for the Certification 
of Elementary and Secondary Teachers and by the Missouri 
State Board of Nursing. The College holds membership in the 
Association of American Colleges, American Conference of 
Academic Deans, Liberal Arts Study Group, N.C.A., the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the National Catholic Educational 
Association, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
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Education, the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, and the Missouri College Union, Ameri- 
can Alumnae Council. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The fundamental aim of the College is to form Catholic scholars. 
To accomplish this aim, the College provides her students with 
the means of acquiring a liberal education, an education which 
develops within the student understanding of the realms of 
knowledge and the interrelationship of reality. By study of the 
liberal arts and sciences, the student is guided to develop her 
individual powers and gifts of intellect so that she may gain 
that wisdom, freedom of intellect, and spiritual assurance which 
is the mark of a truly educated woman. From this liberal edu- 
cation, the student derives abilities for scholarship and research, 
professional competence, and community leadership. 


FACULTY 


The faculty is composed of Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, 
priests, and lay men and women. The student-teacher ratio is 
twelve to one. 


LIBRARY 


The library contains 36,975 volumes and receives 250 periodi- 
cals, including professional and scientific journals. New college 
facilities will permit growth of the library to 100,000 volumes. 


DEGREES 


Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
are awarded by the College. Students may major in philosophy, 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, history, English, speech and 
dramatics art, modern languages, music, art, education, home 
economics, business administration, physical education, and 
medical record library science. 
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CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


1. Division of Theology 

2. Division of Theoretical Science 

3. Division of Practical Science 

4, Division of Liberal Arts 

5. Division of Applied and Professional Arts 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: On her admission to the College 
each student is assigned to a counselor. Upperclassmen may 
consult the director of their major department during the 

riod of pre-registration each semester. In addition to con- 
eee with their counselors, students are urged to consult 
freely with the Dean or any member of the faculty. A Direc- 
tor of Counseling is a faculty member and guides students in 
occupational selections, 


Student Societies and Clubs: Student Government Association, 
National Federation of Catholic College Students, Sigma 
Chi Iota (Science Club), SNEA (Student Teachers’ Associa- 
tion), Sodality, Mission Club, CCD (Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine), Student Nurses Club, Home Economics 
Club, Spanish Club, French Club (also Honor Society), 
Music Club, Literary Club, Drama Club (also Honor Society ). 


Student Publications: The Teresian, the college newspaper, The 
Golden Echo, the literary journal, and an annual senior 


booklet. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Freshmen entering the college must meet the following re- 
quirements: (1) Graduation from an accredited high school. 
Students with high credentials from non-accredited high schools 
will be given individual consideration; (2) unqualified recom- 
mendation for college from the high school principal; (3) an 
acceptable certificate of health from a reputable physician; 
(4) fifteen acceptable units of high school work as ewe: 
English, 3-4 units; mathematics, 2-3 units; foreign language, 
2-3 units; history, 2-3 units; science, 1-3 units; and (5) satis- 
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factory performance on a nationally recognized college entrance 
examination. 

Students applying for advanced standing must submit the 
following: (1) official high school transcript and official tran- 
script of all college cual: (2) Statement of honorable dis- 
missal from the dean or registrar of the college previously 
attended. 


EXPENSES 
NE ROE CORE 65 oink Soa 0 seo heb 8 etabe $200 
General fees, per semester... ...........2-00005 $30 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Five competitive scholarships are awarded annually, three for 
study in any field; one in music and one in nursing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Opposite page, top: The statue of St. Joseph frames entrance to 
the campus; expression of artistic talent is encouraged in a 
still-life class, one of many art classes offered; Teresians take 
time out under the big oaks on an Indian summer afternoon. 
Opposite page, bottom: Cast members of “The Chocolate 
Soldier” pose between scenes—annual musical production; 
chorus members practice before fulfilling a singing engage- 
ment in downtown Kansas City; picnics at the barbeque 
pit—always on the menu for the Fall and Spring holidays. 
This page, top: The reward of Mission Club work is provided 
by the understanding of young pupils; proud ra happy 
student nurses, sophomores at the College, pose in uniform 
for first time after the capping ceremony; city hospital fa- 
cilities are available to medical technologists, dieticians, 
and nurses to increase learning opportunities. 
This page, bottom: Teresians are active in tennis, bowling, and 
hockey; a pretty Teresian and her date leave Donnelly Hall 
after an evening concert; orientation days include a Big Sister 
buffet for Little Sisters, the incoming freshmen. 


By JOHN T. STRATTON 


Should Parents Be Allowed 


YES 


Way not? Who can be considered to be more entitled 
to this information than the parents of the children? 
If this information is considered as very important to 
the teacher in working with the children, how much 
more important this information must be for the parent 
who has to do the “long range” planning for the child, 
and not just work with the child for a year or two? 

A generation ago this provocative question would 
not have been considered worthy of discussion. A 
strong and very definite “No” would have been the 
unanimous answer, and probably with very little de- 
liberation over the decision. However, we find that 
education has wrought many changes. One of the 
changes that I feel has taken place in America is a 
“readiness” on the part of parents to receive informa- 
tion about the results of the many and various tests that 
their children have had administered to them periodi- 
cally throughout the course of their formative years in 
our many and varied educational institutions. Before 
the child even enrolls in school, until he completes his 
formal education (including doctoral studies), he is 
tested, tested, and tested again. Many have asked the 
question, “Tested for what?” Maybe the more impor- 
tant question has not been asked, and that is, “Tested 
for whom?” 

The last question probably overlaps the field of edu- 
cational philosophy, but I feel that it is in this area that 
a justification for my stand on this issue may be based. 
Who has the prime responsibility for the education of 
our children? I hope that we are all safely in agreement 
with the answer, “the parents.” Does the school help 
the parent in the fulfillment of this obligation, or is the 
parent permitted to assist the school with the education 
of their children? 


Too Much for Too Many 


Some critics of our present-day educational policies 
claim that the schools are attempting to do too much 


John Thomas Stratton is professor of edu- 
cational psychology and director of testing 
bureau at Duquesne University where he has 
been on the faculty since 1949. He has a 
Pennsylvania certification as guidance coun- 
selor, and has been public school psycholo- 
gist and speech correctionist. He is a mem- 
ber of several professional associations, and 
is active in parish CCD work. He serves as 
testing and guidance consultant to area high 
schools and schools of nursing and also a 
personnel consultant to local business or- 
ganizations. A graduate of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, he pursued graduate studies in guid- 
ance, psychology and speech correction at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


for too many. They feel that the schools have reached 
far beyond the scope of the traditional “three R’s” and, 
in addition to essential academic training, are striving 
to offer total preparation in all of the desirable ad- 
juncts of education in order that they may provide 
complete and total education of the individual. The 
supplements include, grooming, etiquette, swimming, 
driving courses, etc. Desirable as these may be, must 
the parents be supplanted in these areas of training? 
Defenders of this educational approach claim that they 
have been “forced” to supplement traditional courses 
with these so-called “frills” because of either the in- 
ability, or the lack of desire, on the part of parents to 
provide training in these areas for their children. 


Delegated or Ceded Their Rights? 


What does the parent have to say about this? Parents 
have the prime responsibility for the training and edu- 
cation of their children. Have they delegated or ceded 
this right to the schools? Can they? They cannot and 
they should not attempt to entrust this obligation and 
responsibility to anyone else. I feel that our schools 
have been doing a fine job in the education of Ameri- 
can children. However, no matter how superior the 
school system may be, how excellent the school’s cur- 
riculum, or how competent the teachers, schools can- 
not and must not attempt to ignore the role of the 
parent in the education of the child. Parents want to 
plan for the future of their children. The typical Amer- 
ican parent wants his child to achieve a higher status 
than he, the parent, has been able to attain. Parents 
tend to seek all of the world’s best for their children. 
The more that they know about their child, the better 
their planning for the child’s future will be. 

Why should the schools attempt to determine the 
future of the child without taking into consideration 
the parent's plans, hopes, and ambitions for the child? 
Parents may be striving to aid the child in the attain- 
ment of a particular vocational objective, only to dis- 
cover that “the school” has decided that the child 
should be placed in a curriculum that is not in accord 
with this family planning. Communication between 
school and parent is obviously needed in such a situa- 
tion. If our schools, particularly through test results 
available on the basis of school testing programs, 
possess information that could assist the parents in 
planning for the future of the child, I feel that the 
parent should be given this information. I will go a step 
further and state that I believe that he is entitled to it! 

(Continued on page 273) 
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To Inspect School Records? 


NO 


SCHOOL RECORD KEEPING is a jungle of diversity. There is 
a lack of uniformity in types of records kept, storage of 
records, responsibility for records, provisions as to who 
has access to records, etc. In brief, it is a mess. Into 
this scene of disorder comes Commissioner Allen (New 
York State Commissioner of Education) with his de- 
cision to allow parents to inspect school records. In- 
stead of a careful, planned evaluation of the whole 
record-keeping scene we have a hasty, politically ex- 
pedient decision concerning one small aspect of the 
problem area. Worse than that, is the fact that this 
decision can only compound the problems. Our ex- 
amination of the problem will show that the decision 
leads to dangers for the students, for individual school 
personnel, and for teaching in general. 


Dangers to Students 


Few will disagree that a basic assumption in con- 
nection with records is that those who have access to 
them will be familiar with the language and other 
symbols employed. A significant part of a teacher’s 
preparation is devoted to insuring his familiarity with 
the words and terms employed to denote educational 
concepts. The familiar concept of the IQ can be used 
as an example. Roughly speaking, it is an estimate of 
a person’s intelligence,* as defined by a particular test. 
Varying degrees of accuracy are implied depending on 
the validity and reliability of a particular test. Further- 
more, test makers concede a considerable margin of 
error. Such factors as test sophistication, luck, anxiety, 
lack of motivation, fatigue, illness, etc.—well docu- 
mented in the literature—can cause an under or over- 
estimation of a person’s true intellectual ability. When 
one is also aware that among test experts there is dis- 
agreement as to what is actually being measured by 
an IQ test we can see further need for caution in inter- 
pretation. Perhaps, an example will help to illustrate 
just one of the dangers involved. A parent inspecting 
the records of his two children notes an IQ score of 102 
for Mary and a 97 for Susie and concludes that the first 
is significantly better than the second. Yet the standard 
error of the test may be five points. That is, if the test 
were repeated we might expect a subject’s IQ to stay, 
in two out of three cases, within five points of the 
first score obtained. The score of Susie, for example, on 
a retest might range anywhere from 92 to 102. What is 


* Many test experts would call it a test of scholastic aptitude. 
Some would even go further and insist that because of the un- 


owns involved it might better be called a test of factor “X.” 
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even worse is that in one out of three times the score 
might exceed these limits. 


Difficulties Involved in Interpretation 


Of course, it might be objected that the commis- 
sioner’s ruling advised interpretation of scores by 
school personnel. There are two formidable objections 
to this. First, when one considers only the large di- 
versity of test scores reported in the modern school’s 
records—many employing varied statistical concepts 
such as mean, standard deviation, percentile, stanine, 
etc.—one can begin to appreciate the difficulties in- 
volved. A simple five minute briefing will not be suffi- 
cient to guarantee a parent’s real understanding. 
Furthermore, even if there were unlimited time it must 
be remembered that understanding something such as 
a standard deviation and being able to convey its 
meaning are not quite the same. Many a teacher can 
vouch for this, perhaps especially those teaching sta- 
tistics. Secondly, psychologists have found that when 
a specific score such as an IQ is observed or quoted, 
that the number tends to remain in the minds of the 
parents and the qualifying phrases such as “this is 
possibly an underestimation” tend to be forgotten. 
Obviously the naive faith in the exactness of test scores 
coupled with the tendency to make what are often 
odious comparisons can be a major source of difficulty 
to many developing personalities. Expectations for 
children can be unrealistically raised or lowered by 
parental misunderstanding of test data. Approximation 
and qualified opinion under the guise of exactness and 
fact, can lead to dire consequences. 

Commissioner Allen’s call for “planning of pupil 
record information which will be useful to school per- 
sonnel and understandable to pupils and parents,” is 
a contradiction in terms. The logical outcome of this 
advice would be a tremendous increase in the amount 

(Continued on next page) 


Mr. Quinn is assistant professor of psy- 
chology at St. John’s University, Jamaica, 
N.Y. He taught English in New York City 
junior high schools for two years and for 
three years was instructor in psychology at 
St. John's. A member of Phi Delta Kappa 
and Kappa Delta Pi, he is a graduate of St. 
John's University, with M.S. in psychology, 
and is working for his doctorate in educa- 
tional psychology at Columbia University. 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 


of clerical work for all school personnel involved. This 
additional increase on top of an already onerous bur- 
den would make for an intolerable clerical situation. 
Not only would teachers have to give, score, and re- 
cord the outcome of the many standardized tests now 
given, but they would have to add to the scores suffi- 
cient qualifying phrases so that it could supposedly 
be understood by the majority of parents. Of course, 
even all this might be for naught if, as it is feared, the 
parent only remembers the score itself. 


Dangers to Individual School Personnel 


The making available of student records to parents 
exposes school personnel to retaliatory attacks by irate, 
less objective parents. Many parents will react to ad- 
verse reports, scores, or comments about their chil- 
dren as personal attacks upon themselves. If negative 
comments concerning their children will provoke an 
angry outburst on the part of parents then consider 
the possible reaction of a parent to a comment by, for 
example, the school psychologist that “perhaps the 
authoritarian structure of the home is contributing to 
the negativism of the child.” Or consider the form a 
mother’s defensiveness might take after observing a 
comment by the school psychiatrist that, “Mother ap- 
pears to be cold and indifferent to the child’s needs.” 
Two of the many possible outcomes of parental acqui- 
sition of school records of such a nature could cer- 
tainly be suit for libel against the person making the 
report or a demand for his dismissal. Influential mem- 
bers of the community have had school personnel fired 
for less. 


Sixth graders at St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
Nebraska, under the direction of Sister 

Gerald, O.S.U., are reading essays telling of the 
responsibility and duties of the president. 


The reaction to such potential threats would un- 
doubtedly be an omission of anything of a derogatory 
nature from school records. Only that which can be 
empirically demonstrated or is of a strictly factual na- 
ture would be recorded. Anyone familiar with the cur- 
rent state of evaluation and measurement can realize 
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the paucity of information that would result. Needless: 
to say, many valuable insights are gained only by a 
feeling of freedom to air subjective viewpoints. To 
admit to the records only data that can be objectively 
verified would result in a wealth of potentially valu- 
able insights being omitted. This is not to say that 
those charged with making notations on school records 
should not clearly distinguish between what is fact 
and what is opinion. School personnel clearly have an 
obligation to safeguard and take every necessary pre- 
caution to distinguish subjective from objective ma- 
terial. Many schools undoubtedly need a re-evaluation 
of their record keeping in regard to what should be 
included and how it should be reported. The public has 
a right to expect the utmost diligence and uniformity 
within the school system in so vital a matter as record 
keeping. 


Danger to Teaching "Profession" 


Teachers like to allow themselves the luxury of the 
fiction that they have professional status. Many, per- 
haps, even can muster a good defense of this position. 
Those unaware of Myron Lieberman’s comprehensive 
and provocative coverage of this topic in his Educa- 
tion as a Profession may be able to sit back and con- 
tentedly contemplate their professional state. How- 
ever, the decision to hand over school records to par- 
ents for perusal must have caused even some of this 
latter group to stir a little uneasily. To maintain pro- 
fessional dignity in the face of such an affront denotes 
a clear desire to maintain equilibrium through any 
means even to distorting reality. The question as to 
whether or not teaching is a profession will not be 
clearly decided by a reversal of the present ruling— 
there are many other factors to be considered—but if 
the ruling is allowed to stand, then any semblance of 
the notion that teaching is a profession must be dis- 
carded. Why? Consider the following. One of the pri- 
mary indicators of a profession is the extent to which 
the group is recognized as having a body of knowledge 
and skills which is not shared by other groups. The 
present ruling implies that anyone is competent and 
expert enough to understand educational records. 
What then sets the teacher apart from the layman? 
Can anyone still believe that we possess something 
special if the most ignorant parent is our peer in this 
regard? Just consider the fact that medicine, nursing, 
psychiatry, law, and all the other recognized profes- 
sions feel no need to hand over their records to their 
patients or clients. How can teaching claim profes- 
sional status alongside these groups that have the right 
to interpret their records for the layman? The picture 
of any of these groups having to justify their records 
to a layman (unless armed with a court order) is in- 
conceivable. The shortage of teachers is clearly critical 
and steadily worsening. How can we expect to attract 
competent young people to a “profession” that has no 
autonomy, that is at the mercy of any influential group 
or individual, that must answer and defend its records 
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to even the most incompetent individual in a society 
as long as he has the title of “parent”? This decision 
which may appear innocent on the surface has in 
reality ruinous consequences for the teaching fra- 
ternity. 

In summation, the essence of this problem is a need 
for two-way communication between the home and the 
school. A folder full of statistics and educational lan- 
guage in the hands of parents does not constitute com- 
munication. The school and the home are in partner- 
ship for the welfare of the child and neither will bene- 
fit by a surrender of one to the other. 
one? York State University Bulletin to the Schools, Feb. 


Parents Inspect School Records? Yes 
(Continued from page 270) 


I believe that the parent is entitled to information se- 
cured as a result of any testing on at least “moral 
grounds,” and possibly on “legal grounds.” 


interpreting Test Results 


I feel that the decision to inform parents of the re- 
sults of testing involves an additional aspect of educa- 
tion—education of the parents (and also the education 
of many of our teachers) as to just what these test 
scores mean or imply. Just what do the test scores indi- 
cate about a given child and just how much confidence 
may be placed upon the results of a given test are 
important aspects that must be known ard understood 
by the teacher or counselor before he or she can make 
a meaningful interpretation of test results for a parent. 
A teacher must know something about the contents of 
an examination (what the test is measuring), and must 
also know something about the available normative 
data (with what group is the child’s score being com- 
pared), and must also know something about the va- 
lidity and reliability of the test. This is basic and essen- 
tial before the teacher can fully utilize the results of 
the test in her own work, and this is imperative before 
the teacher attempts to discuss test scores with a 
parent. 


Test Must Differentiate 


I feel that test results can be meaningful for parents 
as well as teachers if we attempt to remove the shrouds 
of secrecy and mystery with which we have been in- 
clined to veil our tests. Let’s remove tests from their 
somewhat shaky pedestal. Let’s accept the fact that 
tests are not infallible either as measuring instruments 
or as predictors of future success or failure. To be a 
good test, a test must differentiate. It must indicate in 
what manner Johnny is different from other children 
of his age or grade. A test may also indicate differences 
that lie within Johnny: he excels in arithmetic, but is 
poor in spelling or reading. This function of differentia- 
tion is crucial to testing. We want to know something 
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more about Johnny, and testing should help us to ar- 
rive at some conclusions. Tests, however, cannot pre- 
sent a total picture of Johnny’s abilities, personality, 
interests, achievement, and aptitudes because tests are 
not in themselves complete and total measuring de- 
vices. Tests, as is always stressed in basic courses in 
psychology and measurement, are only a sample of 
Johnny’s reaction at a given time to a sample of ques- 
tions in a given area. This should be made clear to 
parents. Tests should always be used along with all 
other available information, and not as an end in them- 
selves. All too often, however, people tend to overlook 
the fact that the results of a given test indicate merely 
this sampling of Johnny’s responses or behavior in a 
given situation. 

I feel that once it has become acceptable practice to 
share test results with the parents, we shall discover 
that we are getting the most out of our testing pro- 
grams. It is regrettable to say this, but I feel that all 
too frequently tests are administered to groups of chil- 
dren and no one knows exactly why. Tests are pur- 
chased, administered, and scored and then we enter a 
psychometric void. In many instances, even the teach- 
ers never learn the results of the testing program. Re- 
sults of a testing program most certainly prove of value 
to the teacher who is working with the children daily. 
If the teacher gains a broader knowledge and insight 
and understanding of his pupils as a result of tests, why 
shouldn't this increased understanding be shared with 
the parents? 


How Best Pass on Information to Parents 


I feel that the real problem is not, “should the par- 
ents know the test results?” but rather, “how can we in 
education best pass on this type of information to the 
parents?” We shall have to be realistic and appreciate 
the simple fact that every parent cannot receive this 
information in any stereotyped manner. This cannot 
become a process as simple as inserting a coin in one of 
our modern automatic vending machines. I feel that 
the dissemination of test results to parents should be, 
if at all feasible, carried out on an individual, person- 
alized basis rather than by means of group discussions. 
Possibly, an explanatory letter to the parents that 
would inform them about the purposes of the tests or 
a talk by the school counselor or a teacher at a parent 
meeting, prior to the discussion of test results with in- 
dividual parents, would establish a basis for a favor- 
able and a mutually satisfying meeting of parent and 
teacher to discuss the test results. The more common 
and general questions that might be anticipated could 
be covered by either of these approaches, thus leaving 
more time for an effective discussion of a particular 
child’s test results with the parent or parents. This 
child-centered approach to test interpretation should 
prove most beneficial to both school and parent. As 
both share their knowledge of Johnny, both will learn 
how best to work with Johnny for his benefit. 

(Continued on page 310) 
































































































































































































































































































TWENTY YEARS AGO in a third-grade classroom of a 
parochial school in a small mid-western city, a pug- 
nosed little boy waved his hand frantically at the close 
of a health lesson. Larry usually showed a minimum of 
interest in the orange-covered textbook which likened 
the body to a machine and stressed the need for cleanli- 
ness, regularity, good nutrition, and rest. While I was 
eager to get on with the arithmetic lesson and regretted 
the delay that would ensue, I could not resist discover- 
ing what Larry’s contribution might be. “Sister,” he 
blurted out at my nod, “the guys that wrote this book, 
they ain’t said one word about how God made us yet.” 

Fifty-three small heads turned to look at Larry, then 
at me. 

For a moment I was nonplussed, to say the least. 
Then I tried to explain that the book was about health 
and that the author wanted to tell boys and girls about 
the way the body worked and how to take care of it. 

“Yeah, I know that, Sister,” Larry was unimpressed 
by my explanation, “but look, in catechism you tell us 
were God’s kids. (I hadn’t put it exactly in those 
terms!) And we're holy and that we gotta treat each 
other nice and not kick and hit because our bodies are 
the temple of God. I think the guys that made the 
book oughta say so.” 

“I think they should, Larry,” I agreed. 

That night I examined the textbooks and reading 
materials in my classroom. The catechism was just 
questions and answers, but it did present essential and 
satisfying truth. The reader had a happy sprinkling of 
stories with religious content, but that was it. These 
children were eager for materials that would present 
the world of time and space in its supernatural mean- 
ings! The reading need that Larry expressed so in- 
elegantly but intelligently that day has challenged me 
ever since. I never pick up a child’s textbook, reference, 
library book, or periodical without examining it for its 
supernatural orientation. 


Sister Francis Assisi is director of teacher 
education at Marian College, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. She has contributed weekly letters to the 
Grade 3 edition of Our Little Messenger, a 
classroom publication issued by Geo. A. 
Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. An experienced grade 
teacher, Sister received her doctorate in phi- 
losophy from Catholic University of America 
where she has taught two sumnter sessions and 
has been co-director of a seminar in language 
teaching arts. She is author of Bong Bong 
Princess, and of two serial stories that have 
appeared in Our Little Messenger. 





By SISTER M. FRANCIS ASSISI, C.S.A., Ph.D. 


Reading Needs of the Christian Child 








1. Informational Reading with 
Supernatural Orientation 


Children have a tremendous preoccupation with the 
ultimate. (Ponder the nearly infinite series of “Why?’s,” 
the tons of clocks and mechanical toys that have been 
dismembered to discover what makes them go.) There 
seems little doubt that they need reading materials 
which will provide them with information on a variety 
of subjects and which will orient this information to the 
supernatural. Happily, since Larry’s outburst several 
excellent series of texts recognizing this need have 
been produced in science, history, geography, civics, 
and even spelling. Most of these texts, unfortunately, 
are restricted to use in parochial schools. Unfortu- 
nately, too, these informational books with super- 
natural orientation are restricted mainly to textbooks. 
One notable exception to this rule are the weekly 
periodicals for children published by Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc. These periodicals for elementary 
school children feature regularly current topics in 
science and social studies within a Christian frame- 
work. 

An abundance, indeed a veritable treasury of in- 
formational books on science, social studies, and the 
fine arts has been published for children during the 
past twenty years. The child in the middle and upper 
elementary grades accepts these books unquestioningly, 
unless he is aware that the author is proposing a dis- 
tinctly naturalistic or materialistic explanation of 
reality. But, all too seldom is he aware of this bias and 
proceeds, this innocent, unwary, splendid child of God, 
to accept, to develop, and to live by a set of extremely 
naturalistic principles. This danger, and it is a dreadful, 
insidious danger, can only be counteracted by supply- 
ing the child with informational material oriented to 
God. The teacher is challenged to create and discover 
such materials, to use wisely and well those which do 
exist, and to keep alert to the need of evaluating criti- 
cally a large portion of the materials commonly used 
by our elementary children. 


2. Reading for Religious Knowledge, Inspiration 


Rosemary, a nondescript-looking little first grader 
with wispy honey colored hair and enormous brown 
eyes, awakened me to another reading need of the 
Christian child. I walked into a first grade classroom 
one day several years ago to observe a lesson in pri- 
mary work. The lesson had just begun when a little 
girl brushed past me and handed me a neatly folded 
sheet of primer paper. Such things may never be 
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ignored so I unfolded it at once. In neat bold manu- 
script I read: “I arose and am still with thee! Alleluia.” 

I blinked and gulped. Ordinarily, such communica- 
tions read, “Up, up, go, up” or “See my red ball.” I 
beckoned the child to come to me. “This is very lovely,” 
I told Rosemary. “Do you know what it says?” 

“Of course I do,” Rosemary whispered indulgently. 
“It's from the Introit for the Mass for Easter. I just 
love it, so I copied it out of my Missal for you.” 

Now, Rosemary is a child of superior intelligence. 
They do exist, thank God, and their needs must be 
analyzed and supplied. These children, indeed all 
children, cannot be satisfied with the catechism alone. 
They need reading materials which will provide them 
with deeper religious knowledge, with religious in- 
spiration, with edification, and with direction for 
devotion. 

Children who partake of the Bread of Angels from 
their earliest years have a peculiar hunger for spiritual 
knowledge. They want and they need to know ever 
more about our Lord, His Church and the sacraments, 
the Blessed Mother and the saints. We have some ex- 
cellent books in recent years on such subjects. The 
Petershams have designed and illustrated a series of 
lovely books in which they incorporate texts from the 
Sacred Scripture. The Christ Child, The Story of 
Jesus, David, Moses, Ruth, Joseph and His Brothers 
are relished by children everywhere. Marigold Hunt's, 
A Life of Our Lord for Children and First Catholics 
supply loved details of the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles. Julie Bedier’s My Book About God is 
perfect for pre-primary children. Bastin’s The Simple 
Story of the Blessed Virgin is an exquisite work which 
deserves wide popularity. The Scriptural incidents re- 
lated about our Lady became vivid with a stirring 
splendor and majesty. Pelagie Doane’s A Small Child's 
Bible is worthy of mention here. And, the incredibly 
fine contribution of Daniel-Rops, the world renowned 
scholar, to the child’s knowledge of Scripture cannot 
be properly evaluated. Certainly every child should be 
introduced to his Book of Books and Book of Life. They 
provide an excellent introduction to the reading of 
Sacred Scripture. 

The weekly Gospel presentation of the Pflaum Mes- 
senger series deserves special mention here. The Chris- 
tian child needs to know Christ as he needs no other 
knowledge! The Gospels are the perfect vehicle of this 
information about the Son of God. The Young Catho- 
lic Messenger a couple of years ago presented in addi- 
tion to the weekly Scriptural passage, a delightful 
homily by the much loved Father Leo Trese. Junior 
Catholic Messenger has offered news notes alerting 
the children to the Scriptural message of the week. 
Our Little Messenger, two star edition, presented fif- 
teen gospel selections in picture, drama, or story. The 
three star edition presented sixteen gospel selections, 
seven as dramatizations. 

Doctrinal books for children are rare. The Cate- 
chetical Guild has several books for small children on 
Confession, Baptism, Mass and Holy Communion, and 
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the Commandments. Much more material of this kind 
is needed. The catechism is an excellent treatise, but 
the child needs material for pondering and for growth 
in appreciation of the creed, of the commandments, of 
the divine worship. Here again the Pflaum periodicals 
offer a rich harvest for teachers, particularly in the 
area of materials concerning the liturgy. News notes, 
letters, and special features inform children about the 
liturgical feasts, their nature and significance. A par- 
ticularly noteworthy feature of this material is the 
ease with which it can be introduced at home and pro- 
duce a family consciousness of a liturgical event. 


3. Reading for Religious Edification 


The lives of the saints afford the child inspiration, 
edification, and often guidance in his religious growth. 
He needs to know about the men and women who 
have fought and won the blessed victory of eternal life. 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt, Eleanor Farjeon, Covelle 
Newcomb, Anna Kuhn, Joan Windham, and the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross have made hagiography 
for children a real delight. Our periodicals for chil- 
dren have contributed munificently in this area. The 
Messenger series two years ago carried a total of 81 
articles on saints plus thirteen full-page illustrations 
in their first-grade edition. Yet, the children are not 
satiated. We have had verbal or neatly pencilled re- 
quests for stories about their saints from the country’s 
Emestines, Henriettas, Percivals, Ludmillas, and Aiex- 
andras. This interest in the Church Triumphant needs 
to be developed, certainly. Frank Sheed in a challeng- 
ing little pamphlet entitled, Are We Really Teaching 
Religion? indicates that an earnest desire for heaven is 
one of the marks of the true Christian. Acquainting 
our children with the blessed throng of friends who 
rejoice in the Beatific Vision is one way of inducing 
this glad desire in minds and hearts still very much in 
love with earth. 


4. Reading for Religious Guidance 


Children have a most touching appreciation for re- 
ligious guidance. I have received in one year twelve 
hundred unsolicited letters from seven, eight, and nine- 
year-old children from Florida to Manitoba, from 
California to Maine. These letters have been in re- 
sponse to Letters which have appeared weekly in the 
two and three-star editions of Our Little Messenger. 
The Letters have been informal, friendly efforts at 
guiding the children in Christian living. Over and over 
again, I have read precious little scrawls and labored 
epistles all sincerely grateful for having received help 
to love God more. Some of the little ones have even 
copied whole passages to show me what they liked 
best. The same response comes to the Father Jim 
letters in Junior and Young Catholic Messengers. The 
guidance value of advice columns in newspapers is 
often ridiculed. Yet, children and adults frequently 
feel the need for friendly, yet objective help. Books 
like Dr. Schindler’s How to Live 365 Days A Year, 
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Monsignor Magner’s Personality and Successful Liv- 
ing, Bishop Sheen’s Peace of Soul have become best 
sellers because people deeply appreciate objective 
psychological and moral guidance. Children, obviously, 
appreciate this kind of help, too. Indeed, Thomas Ver- 
ner Moore employed bibliotherapy extensively in his 
work with emotionally disturbed children. A book, 
story, or essay which treats a problem objectively and 
sympathetically can be of real value for a child in his 
total growth to Christian perfection. It is this element, 
perhaps, which has made Father Brennan’s books so 
popular with children. 


5. Reading for Devotion 


The prayer book has long been a common instrument 
for uniting the mind to God. The Christian child cer- 
tainly needs reading material which will aid him in 
his communication with his Heavenly Father. Just 
as cultural reading improves our general ability in 
social communication, so manuals of prayer are effi- 
cacious in perfecting our conversation with the Most 
High God. For the Catholic child early introduction to 
the Missal is highly desirable. I know many bright 
second-graders who use a Missal intelligently and 
devoutly. While the world is much concerned and per- 
turbed about the Johnny who can’t read, a multitude 
of Christian Johnnies are saving pennies for missals! 


The author talks with two young readers of her weekly 
letters to children which were appearing in 
the Grade 3 edition of Our Little Messenger. 





There are several exquisite “prayer” books avail- 
able for children that help to realize this pertinent 
need for devotional reading material. Prayer for a 
Child by Rachel Field, is a simple thank you prayer 
charmingly illustrated. It was awarded the Caldecott 
Medal in 1945. The Lord’s Prayer, exquisitely illus- 
trated by the d’Aulaires can stimulate magnificent 
meditations on the most perfect prayer we know. 
Tasha Tudor’s First Prayers are very lovely. Ars Sacra 
has two tiny books, the Our Father and Hail Mary. 
The simplicity and other-worldliness of the pictures 
and meditation verses are truly remarkable. Prayer 
books for children need to be designed with special 
care. The quality of the child’s communication with 
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God will determine the depth and significance of his 
spiritual growth. 


6. Reading for Aesthetic Enjoyment 


A great deal of time is spent bewailing the fact that 
our children have such an atrocious lack of taste in 
art, music, and literature. An elderly Sister some weeks 
ago commented on the subject with all the wisdom of 
her long experience. “It’s pointless,” she said “to decry 
the fact that we have teen-age barbarians if we make 
so little effort to cultivate their finer sentiments in the 
elementary school. We spend energy and money to in- 
sure that they learn how to read but we show all too 
little concern in guiding them in what to read. “Take 
poetry,” she went on, “How many children today really 
know poems? They can recite and sing dozens of the 
TV commercial jingles but we would blanch at the 
idea of asking them to memorize poetry.” 

That thought needs consideration. We all admit 
with Pius XI that Christian education is concerned 
with every aspect of human development. It follows 
that this includes the aesthetic. Beautiful pictures, ex- 
quisite music, and splendid poetry are certainly the 
heritage of the child. Why does the child need poetry, 
specifically? Poetry can perfect his imaginative vision. 
It can enrich his mental imagery, delight his memory, 
and provide him with unmistakable elegance in speech. 
The child needs poetry to read, to learn, to remember. 
The Christian child, like every child, needs jingles, 
verse, and poetry of every kind to delight his ear, his 
heart, and his mind. But he also needs the splendid 
poetry of the psalms, the chants, and the canticles. 
With Harp and Lute by Blanche Jennings Thompson 
and A Lovely Gate Set Wide are perfect anthologies 
of religious poetry of the highest quality. Sheed and 
Ward’s Gospel Rhymes are especially attractive and 
offer children intimate scenes of the Gospels in a 
setting of breath-taking loveliness. Poems of Praise by 
Pelagie Doane and Secrets by Jessie Orton Jones have 
a lovely Christian quality. The Faith and Freedom 
Readers include a number of strong, majestic poems 
that are essentially religious in content and mood. 

In the area of aesthetic enjoyment the child needs 
to hear as well as to see the poem. Most important, he 
needs to say it and to remember it. Time spent in read- 
ing and learning poetry has remarkably rich rewards. 
The liturgical participation so much desired by the 
Pope may be hastened if a little more time is expended 
on choral reading—an exercise which can well pre- 
pare children to pray together beautifully. 


7. Reading for Recreation 


The Christian child, I feel, has a peculiar need in the 
field of fiction. In the long ago days when I was a child, 
I can recall the exquisite satisfaction I experienced 
when I first found Father Finn and Mary T. Wagga- 
man. Here were books with people like those I knew. 
Boys and girls went to Mass, received the Holy Eu- 
charist, had petty problems about keeping the com- 
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mandments. Priests and Sisters appeared. It was a dear 
familiar world and it was a joy to find it in the world 
of story. There were characters one could identify 
oneself with in a fashion most satisfying and salutary. 
The courage, the charity, the wisdom story* people 
portrayed in ordinary yet difficult and trying situations 
gave a new glow and meaning to our own personal 
behavior, a behavior that might have remained sterile 
and stereotyped and perhaps might even have been 
despised and discarded as we grew more sophisticated 
had we not seen the solemn beauty and virility of 
virtue in these Christian characters who were so very 
much like ourselves. 

In the realm of fiction, there is still very much to be 
hoped for. A few grand books exist that should be 
available for every Catholic child: Hilda Von Stock- 
um’s Cottage at Bantry Bay, Francie on the Run, and 
Pegeen. Her Kersti and St. Nicholas is a rather startling 
commentary on Christian forgiveness; so much so that 
adults often misunderstand it while children grasp it 
with immediate understanding and sympathy. Clare 
Bishop’s Twenty and Ten is an unusual story of Chris- 
tian heroism and wisdom exhibited in a group of thirty 
refugee children. Alfred Noyes’ Secret of Pooduck 
Island is one of those rare tales where qualities of 
people and their relationships are portrayed objectively 
through winning animal characters. It is Solo, the 
queer child, misunderstood and despised, who por- 
trays for the children a character of unmistakable 
depth and beauty. A perceptive seventh-grade boy, 
after reading the story remarked feelingly, “I’m glad 
I met Solo of Pooduck Island! I'll never again be down 
on anybody who looks dumb!” 

Sister Imelda Wallace’s Outlaws of Ravenhurst is 
an exciting tale of young Scottish hereos whose devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament is as deep as that of the 
Christian martyrs. The villains in the story are most 
villainous and detract somewhat from the majesty of 
the story. It is, however, an excellent book for por- 
traying uncringing fidelity to Catholic truth. 

... and now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold, awarded 
the Newbery Medal in 1954, illustrates forcibly the 
plight of the youngest in a family of New Mexican 
shepherds. Miguel’s prayers, his earnest faith, are a 
source of real inspiration for children. 

Leo Politi has made a fine contribution with his 
Juanita and It Happened on Olvera Street. 

“Bumble Bim” and “Gramp of Goggin Castle,” the 
serial stories in Our Little Messengers, have been de- 
signed with this nced of the Christian child in mind. 
Second graders have recognized in Bumble a boy “just 
like us.” Gramp is a “loveful Catholic,” a little girl 
declared. Rose Marie of the Bong Bong Princess 
(Bruce’s Christian Child Series) is much loved be- 
cause she finds her way to goodness through our Lord. 


Discussion and Evaluation 


One wishes that the list of books of this nature was 
inexhaustible. However, their paucity can be remedied 
by granting children more frequent opportunities to 
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discuss and evaluate the many fine books they do read. 
This need to evaluate appreciatively and critically is 
a serious one for Christian children. Joe, a widely read 
sixth grader commented one day on William Péne Du 
Bois’ Twenty-One Balloons. “Rollicking isn’t it, Sister?” 
he said his eyes twinkling. “Such down-right material- 
ism can be delightfully absurd.” Joe enjoyed and ap- 
preciated the story, but he wasn’t tainted by the phi- 
losophy. 

After reading and enjoying a group of Greek myths, 
Susan, a sixth-grader remarked. “They are exciting 
stories, but I hope with all my heart, all those ancient 
Greek children are enjoying our Lord in heaven now.” 

A report by a fourth-grader on Marguerite De An- 
geli’s Thee, Hannah initiated interest and discussion 
concerning the Quakers. Their opposition to the Sacra- 
ments saddened the children very much and they have 
decided to ask God to draw these good people to His 
Heart and grant them the joy of loving His precious 
sacramental gifts. The 1959 Newbery Award book, 
The Witch of Blackbird Pond, presents an interesting 
contrast between the Puritans and Quakers. The 
heroine of the story, an appealing young girl, is ob- 
viously indifferent about religion. Her attitude and the 
peculiar illogic of indifferentism need to be discussed 
and intelligently appraised by the Christian child. 
There is little doubt that Kit’s indifferentism would be 
more concrete and meaningful than an abstract defi- 
nition. 


8. Reading Periodical Literature 


Finally, the Christian child has a serious and abiding 
need to cultivate the habit of intelligent reading of 
periodicals. I have already indicated the valuable con- 
tribution children’s periodicals can make in realizing 
a variety of the Christian child’s reading needs. I was 
much interested to find a listing of periodicals used 
widely by American children in the May 1959 issue of 
Elementary English. Of the forty or forty-one periodi- 
cals listed, at least twenty-six are published by re- 
ligious bodies. Eleven or twelve are by Catholic pub- 
lishers, one by Jewish publishers, and the remaining 
ones by various Protestant groups. 

The periodical publication has an especial value 
for Christian formation. First, it is designed to com- 
ment on and interpret a variety of subjects that are 
associated directly or indirectly with the child’s growth 
in religious concepts and attitudes. Secondly, its mes- 
sages are regularly and appropriately spaced so that 
man, earth-oriented creature that he is, can benefit 
from the blessed regularity of the periodical reminders. 
Thirdly, a periodical has a high psychological appeal 
in that it combines two qualities peculiarly dear to 
man: pleasant familiarity with stimulating novelty. 
Certainly such an instrument has a distinctive value, 
one we cannot afford to neglect in our education of 
Christians. 

Anton Pegis, in a fiftieth anniversary address to the 
National Catholic Educational Association, said, in 
part, (Continued on page 311) 
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GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS: 


A Catalog of Concept Building Books 
By ROSE WYLER 


HIs invaluable, descriptive list 
ie your guide to the very best 
in resource materials in the natu- 
ral sciences, social sciences, and 
mathematics. Here you will find 
more than 200 Golden Science 
Books, all of them designed to 
help students develop the con- 
cepts they need for understanding 
our complex, rapidly-advancing 
world. 

GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 
was written by Rose Wyler, the 
well-known science author, edi- 
tor and teacher. It was prepared 
specifically as an aid in purchas- 
ing books under the provisions of 
the National Defense Education 
Act, Title III. The impressive list 
includes the following of recently 
published titles: 


The Giant Golden Book 
of Mathematics 


Sciences of Mankind 
The Human Body 
The Story of Geology 
The Astronauts: 
Pioneers in Space 
Wheels, Sails and Wings 
Man and Power 
The Golden Book of Biology 
Life’s Wonders of Life on Earth 


All books listed are available in 
Goldencraft Binding. 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS, 
A Catalog of Concept Building 
Books, will be an indispensable 
tool in choosing your materials, 
and in strengthening your school 
and library science collections. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, Dept. ED-8, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS: A 
CATALOGUE OF CONCEPT BUILDING Books, by Rose Wyler. 
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A Seventh Grade Class 
Discusses Extreme Unction 
By Sister Robert Marie, S.L. 


NOVEMBER BRINGS THOUGHTS of the 
Holy Souls and death. It is an ap- 
propriate time to consider the 
beautiful Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. Last year, in an effort to 
discover the class consensus regard- 
ing the circumstances under which 
extreme unction should be received 
and the specific amount of knowl- 
edge my seventh graders possessed, 
I resolved upon a modified ques- 
tion-answer technique to promote 
discussion. The following is typical 
of the classes held during a two- 
week period. 


Typical Teacher-Pupil Exchange 


TEACHER: Do you already know 
something about the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction? 

Puri: Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
and Extreme Unction, when re- 
ceived together are known as the 
“Last Sacraments.” 

T: Are you trying to say that 
these must be the last sacraments a 
person receives? 

P: Well, they are the last if he 
dies after receiving them. 

T: Then it is not strictly a case 
of being anointed before being 
driven to the mortuary; is it? 

P: No, I suppose about as many 
people get better as die after re- 
ceiving extreme unction. 

T: Someone tell us then just what 
extreme unction does for a soul in 
danger of death. 

P: The catechism says that it 
strengthens the soul to meet death, 


and sometimes heals the body if 
God will it. 


Sister Robert Marie teaches mathematics at 
St. Mary Junior High, Sterling, Illinois. A 
graduate of Loretto Heights College, Sister 
has contributed to the Catholic Home Jour- 
nal, Catholic School Journal, America, and 
Reader's Digest. 
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T: Quite right. Does that answer 
suggest anything regarding the time 
for administering this sacrament ? 

P: We shouldn’t wait until a per- 
son is dead before calling a priest. 

T: No, I can see your point there, 
but how about waiting until the sick 
one has become unconscious so as 
not to frighten him? 

P: I know that the doctor told my 
father not to call the priest when 
his brother was so sick, but Uncle 
Bill died without the sacraments. 


Do Something About Foolish Talk 


T: Do you think children your 
age can do something about this 
foolish talk about frightening a sick 
person? 

P: I guess we could all tell our 
parents that if we ever meet with 
an accident or get poisoned by food 
or anything, we want them to call 
a priest just as soon as they call the 
doctor. 

T: That would be good, but how 
about the grown-ups who are 
scared? 

P: Maybe we could have our 
dads and mothers hear our cate- 
chism lessons these nights and then 
they would get to know as much 
about it as we do. 

T: That would help some, but it 
would be better still to take notes 
on all we're going to say during 
these days and talk about some 
things which are not in your cate- 
chism. Why should Catholics not 
be afraid to receive extreme unc- 
tion? 

P: Extreme unction is one of the 
sacraments of the living and it in- 
creases grace in the soul. Shouldn't 
that be a comfort and not a shock? 

T: Indeed it should. And who re- 
members what we learned to call 
the Church during our lessons on 
her precepts? 


Church as Our Holy Mother 
P: You told us to think of the 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way | 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6634% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. CE-11 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name . 
Age if under 21 
Address___——— 
Organization 


Phone 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


church as our holy Mother—and I 
see what you mean—mothers don’t 
try to frighten their children es- 
pecially when they're sick or dying. 

T: You are very right, child. 
Mothers know what is best for their 
children and want them to get the 
very best they can provide in the 
way of remedies. 

T: Someone said that extreme 
unction helps one who is in danger 
of death—what’s dangerous about 
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death? God is our Father; heaven 
is His home—who has something to 
say about that? 

P: When you put it that way, 
Sister, I guess the danger sort of 
disappears. But I don’t think that 
answer really means the word 
“danger” to mean it that way—only 
that if one is liable to die as a re- 
sult of sickness, old age, or acci- 
dent. 

T: Fine! Let us get back to the 
right time for giving extreme unc- 
tion to a sick person. Who wants 
to add something? 





MORE VERSATILE THAN MACRO 

Leading educators say that every experiment possible with macro chemistry can 
be performed with semi-micro. Many others not possible with macro can be done 
with semi-micro. 

ELIMINATES WASTED TIME, NOISE AND CONFUSION 

With semi-micro, students do not spend part of their time milling about while they 
collect needed chemicals and equipment. Everything needed is at their station when 
the lab period begins. 

PERMITS MORE INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Because your time is not wasted dispensing materials, you can give students in- 
dividual assistance as needed from bell to bell. Permits you to raise learning levels 
and improve student’s techniques. 


cosTs LESS 


You will find the initial cost of apparatus, replacement cost, and cost of chemicals 
lower with semi-micro. Lets you do some of the extra things you'd like to while 
keeping within your budget. 


ADAPTS TO EXISTING CLASSROOMS 


Semi-micro fits into existing classrooms, no need to re-design present facilities. 
Only small investment in apparatus and glassware is required. 


\ Write today for FREE brochure .. . 
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P: I think that the sick person 
would get much more grace from 
the sacrament if he were conscious 
and able to pray along with the 
priest and have some sort of under- 
standing of what's going on. 

T: Who told you that, Paul? 
You're perfectly right. Who knows 
what is going on while the priest 
is administering this sacrament? 

P: Well, I know the priest uses 
holy oil and rubs it all over the sick 
person. 

T: All over, you say? Well, not 
quite all over. What part of the 
sick person’s body does the priest 
anoint? 

P: The priest anoints the sick 
person’s eyes, ears, nose, mouth .. . 
T: Pretty good, but what else? 





Anointed Hands and Feet, Too 


P: I watched Father O’Brien 
anoint my grandfather, Sister, and 
he anointed his hands and feet too. 
Why did he anoint his feet? 

T: Think for a minute about these 
parts of the body. What can a per- 
son do with their help? 

P: Lots of things, Sister! He can 
see, hear, smell, eat; he can pick up 
things, and walk, and... 

T: Hold on there! Let’s not go 
quite so fast. Certainly he can do 
those things, and if these acts are 
good acts, or if they’re wrong acts, 
it’s all the same—is it? 

P: Of course not! If they are good 
acts, God gives him an increase of 
grace, but if they are wrong acts, 


‘they're the same as sins and then 


God takes away His grace. 

T: How right you are, Mary. 
Then we can say that our Holy 
Mother the Church gives these 
parts of the body a special blessing 
and asks our Lord to do something 
for the sick person. What do you 
suppose this “something” is? 

P: Is it to forgive all the sins he 
has committed by using these parts 
of his body? 

T: It most certainly is just that. 
When a sick person has confessed 
his sins, received, if possible, the 
Holy Eucharist, and has _ been 
anointed with the blessed oils of 
extreme unction he is ready to die. 

P: How about old Mr. O'Leary, 
Sister? He had been to Mass and 
Holy Communion the day he got 
killed, but Father gave him absolu- 
tion and Holy Communion and then 
anointed him. Wouldn’t he have 
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95 enormously exciting records-in-the- 
original—the definitive works in their 


fields 


“Hence I think I may venture to foretell 
that it will return again in the year 1758.” 

The time was 1682 and—although Ed- 
mund Halley never lived to see it the 
comet which bears his name came back in 
a burst of cosmic and scientific glory ex- 
actly on schedule. Read it in its fasci- 
nating entirety in A TREASURY OF 
WORLD SCIENCE. 

Discover, too, Giovanni Borelli’s re- 
markable paper The Flight of Birds (com- 
plete with superb analytic bird drawings) 
in which he concluded “It is impossible 
that men should be able to fly craftly by 
their own strength.’’ However his method 
of describing organic functions with 
mechanical terms, paved the way for 
contemporary medical terminology. 

On these pages Einstein explains his 
Theory of Relativity, Raman, the Nobel 
yeet atoning Indian physicist contributes 

he Sensations of Light and Colour, and 
Euclid, whose geometries have been in 
continuous use for an unequalled record of 
2000 years, defines his Elements. Here too 
are the famous physicians from Hippoc- 
rates to Sakel, with incredible histories 
from Galen’s The Case of the Emperor's 
Bellyache to contemporary studies. 

Here in fact are the master minds of 
Physics and Astronomy, of Medicine and 
Metallurgy, of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, of Chemistry and icaeniee-ctiee 
Galileos, the Bacons, the Pavlovs and the 
Bohrs, the Keplers and the Franklins, the 
Roentgens, Pasteurs and the Plancks—a 
gathering of men of incomparable stature 
who lay bare the intricate workings of one 
world and the macrocosm in which it spins. 
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from 460 B. C. through the Atomic Age 


in their own words 


THE GREAT MEN OF SCIENCE DESCRIBE THE BLAZING 
DISCOVERIES THAT ALTER MAN’S DESTINY 


4 Treasury of 
WORLD SCLENCE 


a magnificent collection of original scientific papers 
edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


preface by Dr. Wernher von Braun 


In this extraordinary volume, of over 1000 pages, 
which has been in the making for 2400 earth-turning 
years—the tremendous adventures of the world’s 
major scientists are brought to life for your students as 
they were set down by each man in his own lime, with 
his own diagrams and drawings. 


Easy tohandle one volume reference library 


Each article is introduced by the 
author’s picture, a thumb nail sketch 
(revealing fascinating background material ) 
and a perceptive evaluation of the work. 
And—almost every article is illustrated 
with remarkable diagrams, and drawings— 
is replete with formulae and computations, 
all part of the original treatises. A basic 
work of tremendous value to any library 
this well bound edition offers a wealth of 
philosophically oriented material in its 
purest scientific form. 


about the editor 


Dagobert D. Runes, Doctor of Philos- 
ophy of the University of Vienna, re- 
nowned scholar and author of twenty 
books, including On the Nature of Man, 
The Art of Thinking and Pictorial History 
of Philosophy. 


about Dr. Wernher von Braun 


International rocket authority, Director 
Development Operations Division, Army 
Ballistic Missiles Agency, Hon. Fellow 
British Interplanetary Society, Member 
American Rocket Society. 


ORDER NOW 
SAVE $5.00 
Special 
Pre-publication offer 


After March 15th a TREASURY 
OF WORLD SCIENCE will cost 
you $15.00. But—if you fill 
the coupon in now this superb 
book will be sent to you 
immediately upon blication 
—will cost you only $10.00. 

today at a saving of 
$5.00. 


0 Check 


Please send me————— 
SCIENCE at the special pre-publication price of $10.00 ($15.00 
after March 15th). 


Partial List of original papers in 
A TREASURY OF WORLD SCIENCE 


EDISON—The Beginning of Motion Pic- 
tures 


PARACELSUS—The Science and Nature 
of Alchemy 


DESCARTES—The Rainbow 
BOHR— The Correspondence Principle 
HEISENBERG—The Tools of Nuclear 
Physics 

GALEN—The Lady and The Dancer 

On the Dissection of Apes 
AMPERE—Circuits and Magnetic Shells 
TORRICELLI—The Barometer 
DA VINCI—On Flight 
PLANCK—Phantom Problems in Science 
OSTWALD—Theory of Catalysis 


FAHRENHEIT—A Personal Story of In- 
vention 


RUSSELL— Definition of Pure Mathe- 
matics 


LINNAEUS—Critica Botanica 
FRANKLIN— Bifocal Spectacles 
CURIE— Radioactivity 
AGRICOLA—On Metals 
BACON—This Very Beautiful Science 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, PUBLISHERS 
15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


— copies of A TREASURY OF WORLD 


To expedite shipment I enclose 
02 Money Order 0 Bill to School 
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Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Elementary 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges. Sub- 
stantial SAVINGS are offered on your text, 
reference and supplementary book needs 
throughout the year. ASK FOR OUR T-61 
CATALOG. 


Send us your complete textbook order— 
each order will be promptly processed by 
experienced personnel in accordance with 
customer specifications—or if you prefer send 
us a list of your needs and we will send you 
a quotation by return mail on items we can 
supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. This 
special service involves NO OBLIGATION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer 
being used in your schools. Send your list 


or write for our special quotation form for 
listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT C0. 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








STAINLESS STEEL PLATE —6” DIA. 


750-S—Metric .. ....$20.50 w/o att. wts, 
850-S—Avoirdupois .. 26.50 w/o att. wts. 


Weighing Beam Calibrations Total Cap. Cap. W/0 
Standard Front. Rear Center W/Att. Wts. Att. Wts. a 
ka 100 x10 | 900% 100 | 2610 Gram | 610 Gram 
Avoirdupois 
8 " J 


REMOVABLE STAINLESS STEEL PAN -6” DIA. BRASS SCOOP — 12” x6” x 2%” 
710—Metric $21.45 w/o att. wts. 720—Metric ...............$29.00 w/0 att. wts. 
810—Avoirdupois 27.40 w/o att. wts. 820—Avoirdupois ....... 35.00 w/o att. ws. 


for FREE folder write to.. é 3 
SCALE CORPORATION 


Boston sharpeners 
now can be mounted 
on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel 
without drilling holes. 


SJ OLeCre AY 
BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


guaranteed quality ..... 


BLUNT ! FINE 
s 


RANGER 


The strong all-metal construction of 
Boston Pencil Sharpeners makes 
them last . . . Bases are guaranteed 
against breakage... There is a model 


for every need, and one 9=™ 
mountingkitfitsall models. EZ 
Send for catalog and price list. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from preceding page) 


been ready to die without all that? 
T: He probably would have been 
ready to die, Thomas, but there's a 
big difference in being just ready to 
die and being ready for Heaven 
immediately after dying. 


Straight to Heaven 


P: Are you trying to tell us, Sister, 
that a person goes straight to 
Heaven after receiving the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction? 

T: Why are you so surprised, 
Thomas? You are again forgetting 
that your Church is your Mother. 
Does a mother want to punish or 
even keep her child away from her 
after he has proved himself to be 
sorry for his sins, and has worked 
with the graces God has given him 
to wipe out the punishment of those 
sins? 

P: I guess there is something to 
what you say, after all, Sister. Then, 
receiving the Last Sacraments must 
have something to do with plenary 
indulgences. 

T: You did some deep thinking 
to come up with that, Jerome. Yes, 
that is the idea. Even a person who 
has received conditional absolution 
at the time of death, and is anointed 
while unconscious is most likely to 
avoid purgatory when he dies. 

P: If extreme unction does that 
then, before such a person lost con- 
sciousness he must have made an 
act of perfect contrition. Am I 
right? 

T: You most certainly are right. 
He had to express his sorrow in 
some way, either by thinking it or 
actually saying it. Does any child 
here know the prayer which helps 
the sick person express this sorrow 
for sin and enable him to have all 
punishment of his sins completely 
canceled? 

P: I don’t think I do, Sister. But 
from all we've said, it must be a 
prayer of great power. 


Part of the "Sign" 


T: It is. Remember this prayer is 
part of the “sign” of this wonderful 
sacrament. As the priest anoints 
each one of the sick person’s senses, 
he repeats these words, “By this 
holy anointing and His most loving 
mercy may the Lord forgive you 
whatever wrong you have done by 
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the use of your sight, hearing, etc.” 

P: Sister I think everyone of us 
should repeat everything we have 
learned about extreme unction to 
everybody* in the parish. Nobody 
should be frightened by death when 
it’s so easy to be prepared for going 
to heaven. It’s as quick as lighten- 
ing flashes across the sky. Every- 
body should be instructed on the 
wonderful power of this sacrament 


to transport a soul from earth to 
heaven with no stopover in purga- 
tory. 

T: If you remember well what 
has been taught during these classes 
you can become apostles of extreme 
unction and encourage scores of 
souls to ask for the Last Sacraments 
before they join Christ, His 
Mother, St. Joseph, and all the 
angels and saints in heaven. 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 
years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 


names of pupil and lender, 


a, 
Up, 


anti ‘ 
Ne we , 


These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 

identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword. 
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Now Ampex makes Spanish 
look different from French! 


In fact, you can catalog a 
complete school library 
easily and efficiently with 
Ampex-Irish Color Cod- 
ing. It's the first complete 
tape catalog system! Color 
coding gives you quick, 
positive identification. 
Colorful, easy-to-apply “a 
bindings identify the box, colored leader 
tape matches colored reels, too; so you 
always know which reel the tape belongs 
on. Reels, leaders and bindings come in 
colors of red, blue, orange, green, yellow, 
and violet. 

Irish Recording Tape is ideal for the 
hard use you expect in an active tape 
library (available on both acetate and 
Mylar® bases). Order your Ampex-Irish 
Color-Coded Tapes now. For infor- 
mation on cataloguing your tape li- 
brary, mail the coupon below for a free 
descriptive brochure. 


AMPEX MAGNETIC TAPE PRODUCTS 
Opelika, Alabama 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


HISTORY: 
DEEPENING THE AIMS 


By Sister M. Diana, O.P. 


THE CURRENT DISCUSSION, which is 
getting progressively warmer, on 
the aims of Catholic education 
makes one hesitate to thicken the 
plot by proposing more depth, fur- 
ther purpose. Few will deny, 
however, that such an_ airing 
sharpens one’s own sense of dedi- 
cation and by its very heat forces 
the teacher to a self-interrogation 
on the why of his classroom per- 
formance. One of the more satis- 
fying aspects of teaching is the dis- 
covery each year, even in the repe- 
tition of the same subject matter, 
of values previously unrealized. 
And now, more than ever, the his- 
tory teacher can explore the “deep 
things” of his course. The subject 
he is responsible for, in fact, has 
what can be called a “contempla- 
tive potential” which must be 
touched; for there is a tide in the 
affairs of men now, that dates and 
battles and scientific revolutions 
cannot explain. 

“There are moments,” Christo- 
pher Dawson has written recently, 
“when the obscurity of history 
seems to be suddenly illuminated 
by some sign of divine purpose. . . 
such is the age in which we have 
the privilege and misfortune to 
live today.” * 


Taught to Explore 


The “deep things” which history 
students can be taught to explore 
concern this divine purpose of 
which Dawson speaks. 

In an age whose pulse is being 
measured by the countdown on a 
rocket-launching pad, and whose 
art reflects the frightening loneli- 





Sister M. Diana teaches English, French, and 
journalism at Our Lady of the Elms High 
School, Akron, Ohio, where she is also publi- 
cations advisor. Previously, Sister taught for 
six years at St. Vincent High School, Akron. 
A member of the American Association of 
Teachers of French and the national and di- 
ocesan press associations, she has contributed 
to the Catholic Digest, The Scholastic Editor, 
and to National Poetry Antology. She is a 
graduate of Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Mich., and has an M.A. degree from John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 














LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 


PROVE 
HEADSETS 
NEED NOT 

BREAK DOWN 
The ; 
Model LT-100 i 
Dynamic | 


The 


Model LT-500 
Magnetic 


DYNAMIC or MAGNETIC 


HEADSETS 
MOISTURE-PROOF 
SHOCK RESISTANT 


Dynamic and Magnetic Headsets are 
rapidly becoming a “standard require- 
ment” in the original installation of 
language laboratories and as “auto- 
matic” replacements for older, less 
effective, crystal and ceramic type 
headsets. 


Now PM & E’s introduction of the Pro- 
fessional Model LT-100 Dynamic and 
Student Model LT-500 Magnetic head- 
setsprovides a new degree of wide range 
performance and dependability. 


Dynamic and Magnetic acoustic 
principles have created headsets imper- 
vious to humidity and guaranteed 
resistant to concussions that normally 
put crystal or ceramic headsets out 
of commission. 


. The importance of these outstandin 
features has been universally recogni 
as Dynamic and Magnetic headsets have 
become the first to be accepted in every 
state. 

Whether you are considering the initial 
installation of a language laboratory or 
replacement of some of your present head- 
sets, ask your acoustic supplier about the 
superior technical features incorporated 
in PM & E’s new Dynamic or Magnetic 
headsets . . . features that provide excep- 
tionally long term, maintenance-free 
operation. 


Convenience Feature: The Profes- 
sional Model LT-100 features conveni- 
ent and time-saving “in the classroom” 
cord set replacement. 


For complete information on these 
new headsets and the name of your 
nearest PM & E supplier, write: 


PLASTIC MOLD & ENGINEERING 


Dept. C 
1822 E.Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Va. 
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| Now you can increase teaching effectiveness with 


Now teachers and students of science and mathe- 
matics can benefit from the most logical develop- 
ment in teaching aids since the textbook. 


Each of the new Teacheze visual-text courses—Bi- 


ology, Trigonometry, Plane Geometry—has been care- 
fully prepared by experienced educators ... with all 
the essential subject matter translated into easily-un- 


derstood visual terms on overhead projection trans- 


parencies. To speed student comprehension, pro- 

gressive overlays on each transparency permit a 

step-by-step presentation of problems and solutions. 

For added emphasis, new printing methods allow 
multiple, non-fading colors on one sheet. 

Teacheze saves teachers time. There’s no need of 

further visual-aid preparation. No need of blackboard 

work. Personal emphasis can be added by means of 


a special pencil right on the transparency. Since the 

fe h d . ° courses present basic material in visual fashion, they 
or over ea projection do not require extensive familiarization to use. 

Unlike films or film-strips, Teacheze lets the teacher 

keep full control of the teaching process. Transpar- 

encies can be projected in any sequence to meet the 

TRACHEA needs of students. The teacher faces the class in a 


lighted room and can observe student reactions. 

Whether used as the core of a newly organized 
curriculum or to enrich an existing teaching program, 
Teacheze is certain to increase teaching effective- 
ness, speed student learning. 


Send for detailed information on the contents of all 
Teacheze courses, as well as facts on transparencies and 
overhead projection. MAIL COUPON BELOW... WITHOUT 
ANY OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART! 


BERBER RRR E RE RE RRR RRR eee 
cei @ 


teachezé 


3227 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Actual size of transparencies: 7” x 7” or 10” x 10” 


Dear Sirs: 

Please send me facts on Teacheze. | am interested 
in Biology, Trigonometry_______., Plane 
Geometry_______.. Please check one or more, or 
write in your subject here______ EEE. 


Teacheze transparencies 
and overlays are printed in 
vivid, transparent colors on 
ed durable, crystal-clear 
stic. The multiple colors 
on one sheet means that 
= utilization of overlays 
Sible without loss of 

ig it penetration. Teacheze 
transparencies are self- 
contained and eliminate 
bulky cardboard mounts. 


will not 1, chip, 
buckle or diacolor. 


Name. 
School 
a ceases alae Aaa 


City —_Zone State 
TEACHEZE: A PRODUCT OF 


THE R. J. BRADY COMPANY 


November 1961 285 





Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 

(Continued from preceding page) 
of men, there is for the 
teacher a necessary apostolate: its 
aim is to show the student not only 
how we're getting off the planet, 
but how we must stay rooted to 
something deeper than the uni- 
verse. Not only sanity, but salva- 
tion is at stake. 

The exploring of the divine pur- 
pose is not to turn the history 
course into historicism or a series 
of lectures on Providence, but 


ness 


rather to convince the student that 
history is more than a narrative of 
faits accomplis and a training 
ground in the mechanics of mem- 
orization. It was St. Thomas who 
pointed out that the student must 
realize he has a problem; and that 
this realization begins the learning 
process. The “problem of history” 
is one of awful moment. 


But Why? 


How explain, for example, the 
ultimate causes of world events? 





ENRICH YOUR SCIENCE PROGRAM 
WITH £c4- att POWER STATIONS 


@ EACH INDEPENDENT UNIT PROVIDES COMPLETE, SELF-CONTAINED, VARI- 
ABLE A.C. AND D.C. ELECTRICAL SERVICE FOR TWO STUDENTS. 


@ Students safely do everything themselves, freeing teachers to work with 
individuals. 


@ Lab-Volt Power Stations are educationally correct and are now widely used 


in every state in the union. 
@ All models are U.L. APPROVED. 


@ All models simply plug into standard A.C. outlets, 
@ Models are available for recessed (illustrated) and furniture-top installation 


as well as for portable service. 


@ A complete series of detailed and illustrated experiments in electricity and 
magnetism is furnished to all Lab-Volt users. 


SEND TODAY FOR A FREE SAMPLE EXPERIMENT, AND LITERATURE SHOWING 
HOW THE LAB-VOLT STATION CONCEPT CAN ENRICH YOUR SCIENCE PROGRAM. 


EES ices) |) | oe 01) Le 


Division 


BUCK ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


7 Marcy St . Freehotd Ls 


of 


i 


INC. 


HOpkin >-1111 


The disasters, the toppling of king. 
doms and empires, the mustard 
seed whose branches shadow the 
world? These things have hap- 
pened. About that there is no ques- 
tion. But why? Through what in- 
strumentality? To what end? What 
relationship is there between a 
Jeremias and a Xerxes, a Leo and 
Marx and Pius? 

Few have the temerity to sug- 
gest a definitive answer to what is 
basically the consequence of a life 
of faith. The darkness in which we 
move will never be completely dis- 
pelled in our present condition, 
But faith is a light, too; and there 
are thinkers who have used this 
light; who have put the historical 
fragments together into something 
more than a plotless narrative. It is 
no wonder men are anxious if they 
do not understand that chapter fol- 
lows chapter according to a plan; 
that there is a conclusion; and that 
they themselves are not only char- 
acters, but in some mysterious 
measure, co-authors. 

To the historians, the philoso- 
phers, the theologians, these con- 
cepts are anything but new. From 
Old Testament writers and St. Au- 
gustine, to Maritain, Gilson, Daw- 
son, and Danielou in the present 
day, thinkers have wrestled with 
the relationship between sacred 
and profane history, theologies and 
philosophies of history, “views” of 
history, the Second Coming, and 
the Kingdom of God. Not often 
enough, however, have students 
been asked to struggle a little with 
the same problems. 


What Is the Theme? 


In literature classes, they are 
taught to look for the theme, to an- 
alyze the conflict, to study the au- 
thor’s treatment of the problem of 
evil. This has been a standard ap- 
proach for years. The same stu- 
dents can be approached then in a 
social studies class through the 
same questions. What is the theme 
of world history? One wonders 
how many would reply that there 
is no theme; that everything is un- 
related. Or if asked to classify the 
basic conflict of world history, how 
many would answer in terms of 
“democracy vs. dictatorship” or 
“scientific and cultural progress vs. 
ignorance” or simply “man against 
man.” Again, what answer would 
the average student suggest for the 
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THROUGH A 
LINGUATRAINER® 
INSTRUCTION VAN 
AND SEE WHY 

THE TREND IS 10... 


_. AUTOMATIC REMOTE CONTROL 


LinguaTRAINER Automatic Remote Control means: Another first in teaching languages from Science Elec- 


tronics brings a mobile classroom for 18 students in a 
36 foot van to the rural or urban school system for 
elementary schools or space-crowded high schools. 


student position with only one switch to operate. No tapes In electronic language laboratory systems, the trend 

to manipulate; lightweight headset-microphone combina- is to automatic remote control equipment, and nowhere 

tion frees hands for taking notes. is this trend better seen than in the LinguaTRAINER 
Instruction Van. 


important space savings because all operating equipment Write for LinguaTRAINER System and Lingua- 


— automatic tape cartridges, tape recorders, amplifiers . e466 
and power supply — is placed in an out of the way TRAINER Van Brochures and article reprint “Tech 


cabinet remotely controlled from teacher and student nology To The Rescue” by Christine M. Gibson and 
positions. Professor I. A. Richards of Harvard University 


desk top teacher console of simple design eliminating 
necessity of tape recorders at teacher position. 


® 
Le EN. SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 
198 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 





The opinion of authorities: 


“*An outstanding contribution to 
art education in the classroom!”” 


Pupils love . . . 


ARTIST Jr. 


The classroom magazine with stories 
and articles on painting, sculpture, 
architecture, graphic arts, written by 
noted juvenile authors, illustrated 
with large full-color reproductions. 


Issued monthly, except in Decem- 
ber, from October through April, for 
school use in grades 5 through 10. 
Accompanying teacher's guide with 
lesson plans. 


Group subscriptions 90¢ per student, 
minimum order 5, or $4.50. Write for 
free samples and editorial plan, Art 
and Man. Or send order today to— 


ARTIST Jr. 


Dept. SA 
1346 Chapel Street 
New Haven 11, Conn. 





The WHAT and WHY 
of Catholicism 
By Rev. Charles W. Paris 


“...and the vehicle by which inquiring 
intellectuals may see the logic and wis- 
dom of the doctrine professed by Cath- 
olics.” —Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Price $5.95 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(continued from preceding page) 
mystery of human suffering, for the 
trial of wars, and famine, and 
death, and greed that winds 
through the pages of the text like 
so much cancer? These are things 
he must learn to think about. The 
more so, as they are not fiction. 

Joan of Arc they know of as a 
saint and as a historic personage 
of no little consequence. In her life, 
as in the lives of Gregory, of 
Thomas More, and Hildebrand 
they see the mingling of two 
worlds; they see actions of historic 
and eternal significance. They 
“see’—more so than the saints 
themselves did, perhaps, the pur- 
pose of God’s action in those souls. 


Permissive Will of God 


But what of the permissive will 
of God in the Attilas, the Hitlers, 
the Lenins of the world? What is 
the good that will be drawn from 
the rending of the Bride of Christ 
into “Orthodoxy” and Rome? 
Surely the young, whose ceaseless 
and sometimes rebellious “whys” 
so often disturb the equanimity of 


adults, surely these students can be 
urged to direct their queries into 
the historical process. But with 
guidance. 

God is no less interested in 
Hungary now than in France un- 
der Charles VII, no less a mathe- 
matician than when Christ spoke 
of the hairs of our heads. And if di- 
nosaurs have passed into oblivion, 
no matter. We are, after all, of more 
value than many dinosaurs. 

And if Joan of Arc had a mis- 
sion, Lenin was permitted one; if 
Catherine of Siena was inspired to 
mend the robe of Christ, Photius 
and Luther and Calvin were per- 
mitted to tear and burn it. We are 
still tangled in the shreds and 
coughing in the smoke, but all 
things are yet in His power, and we 
cannot, says the Psalmist, flee, 
even, from His presence. 

From history then into contem- 
porary affairs: there are events that 
are willed and events permitted; 
missions inspired and “missions” 
tolerated; and all things are in the 
palm of His hand. And all peoples. 

So often we urge the student to 
think of the Church not as third 
person, but as first: we are the 





for Grades 1 through 9 


by Dr. Dan Q. Posin 


Evanston, Illinois 





BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 


Spanning topics from trilobites to satellites, from rocks to 
rockets, the 89 Unitexts may be used together as an integrated 
science program or incorporated with any basic course of science 
study. Authentically illustrated and easy to read. 


DR. POSIN’S GIANTS MEN OF SCIENCE 


The lives and achievements of more than 30 giants in science, 
entertainingly written for junior-senior high schools by a well- 
known television personality and educator. 





Something for your science program— 


SCIENCE TODAY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER by Navarra and Zafforoni 


Up-to-date methodology applied to basic areas of science educa- 
tion, woven in with the subject fields. Over 200 challenging 
experiments and many suggestions for source materials. 





For details, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
publishers of good books in 


Elmsford, New York 














WHAT and WHY 
of CATHOLICISM 


by 
Rev. Charles W. Paris 


Here is a book that will soon be widely recognized by both teachers and students, by Catholics and in- 


quiring non-Catholics, as a splendid exposition of the reasonableness of the Catholic Faith. A truly 
practical work of apologetics. 


Contents 


Part I 9. Penance and Confession 
The Divine Nature 10. Holy Eucharist; Mass; Holy 


: oe Communion 

cn ‘1. Extreme Unction; Holy Orders; 

The Destiny of Man Matrimony 

Commandments of God 12. Commandments of the Church 

Death, Heaven, Hell, Resurrection 13. Communion of Saints; Indulgences; 
Purgatory 

Part II 14. Faith; Prayer; Sacramentals 
Glossary of Terms 
The True Church of Christ Supplement 
Baptism and Confirmation Index 


The Approach 


The truths of which Father Paris writes are as old as God. The logic is older than Aristotle. But Father 
Paris has woven these two together into a work which practically defies misunderstanding. He states his 
thesis; he then reviews what has been learned to bring the reader up to the truth of that thesis; he defines 
his terms; he proves his point. Then he proves it in another way, sometimes even a third way. Next he 
advances the objections against the Faith as fairly as possible, then he exposes the fallacy. He reviews 


what has been learned in that chapter. And so on throughout the book. Each chapter ends with a set of 
key questions. 


At the end of the book Father Paris gives a fine Glossary of Terms along with favorite prayers and de- 
votions; an explanation of the Mass and the vestments used at Mass. The What and Why of Catholicism 
is very clear, very comprehensive, and most useful. 


About the Author 


THe Wuat AND Why oF CaTHOLIcIsM is written by a priest whose pen and tongue have been extra- 
ordinarily active in the apostolate of apologetics. His writings have appeared in journals for the Catholic 
clergy, magazines and newspapers for the Catholic laity, and he has produced numerous pamphlets. 


Apart from his own convert work as a parish priest, Father Paris has lectured in non-Catholic universi- 


ties and law schools throughout the country and has served as chaplain for Catholic students in two such 
institutions. 





All of this experience is brought by Father Paris to his THE WHAT AND Way or CATHOLICISM, a signifi- 
cant new book which we are happy to make available to priests in convert work, to Newman Club chap- 
lains, to non-Catholics and to Catholics who would find confirmation of the reasonableness of Catholicism. 


$5.95 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, New York 
































































































































































































































































































Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page ) 
Church because we are Christ's. So 
too, in the historical process. We 
are in history. We are part of a 
plan, a design; not caught in a fa- 
talistic destiny, but carried lovingly 
in a providential one. There are 
kingdoms and a Kingdom; Presi- 
dents and parliaments and an Eter- 
nal Lawgiver; wars, and a struggle 
that has been millenniums in dura- 

tion. 

Seen in this perspective, history 
as an objective body of knowledge 
can be made subjectively vital. 

Walt Kelly (of Pogo fame) re- 
lates the old story of two frogs who 
traveled to the summit of a moun- 
tain in order to see what the land 
beyond might look like. But, of 
course, with eyes on top of their 
heads, they saw nothing of the 
land ahead, but only what they had 
traversed. Being disappointed thus 
in the view, they grumbled, and 
each retraced his steps. “And the 
miracle of the story,” says Mr. Kelly, 
“lies not in the fact that both were 
fooled but that from such a van- 





tage point neither had seen any- 
thing strange, wonderful, or new 
about his home country.” * 

History is not a series of courses 
for frogs—creatures with eyes to 
see the past only. It can be con- 
ceived of as a view from the sum- 
mit of the present moment, where 
things “strange and wonderful and 
new” can be revealed. And where 
one’s own mission can be accepted 
in faith, with a certain joy, and with- 
out that shaking of the fist in the 
face of God which, in any world 
language, needs no translation. 


View from the Summit 


This view from the summit 
which history affords gives per- 
spective also. Things big are seen 
as big; things insignificant, as 
trivia. A good history course can 
strengthen the vision of more than 
one near-sighted victim. 

And for those who stamp their 
feet and pout about their fate— 
whatever it may be at the moment 
—an injection of the problem of 
history may reveal to them the 
truth enunciated by Maritain: 


There can be no rest for the 
Christian as long as justice and 
love do not hold sway over the 
lives of men. And since their re- 
quirements will never be com- 
pletely fulfilled within history, the 

Christian will therefore never 

have rest within history—and 

that’s perfectly proper to his con- 
dition.* 

There are times when we must 
accept the fact of evil, and all the 
while struggle against it. 

This is indeed a conflict. 

If the student thinks the past is 
past, and the battle’s over and 
done, it should be suggested that 
he review the plot. The Villain is 
still at large, and our fighting is not 
against inter-continental missiles 
alone. St. Paul has suggested the 
kind of armor we need. Too few 
people are aware that there is a 
struggle. 

Among the aims, then, of any 
history course, must be included 
that of imbuing the student with an 
historical consciousness: there is 
and will be a conflict; there are 
deeds to be accomplished, and 
roles have been assigned. Living is 
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NOW READY! 
Groups I, Il and Ill 


These new science charts have the visual attrac- 
tion of wall charts with the additional qualities 
and values of resource materials for teachers 
and students. 


The charts are organized into five groups which 
together cover the entire field of science for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools or beyond. 
Each group is composed of twelve charts all re- 
lated to the main group title. In turn each chart 


-- is self contained with material developed around 
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DGSIi—Science of Living Things 


Charts dealing with life on earth; plants, 
| animals, the human being, his food, health 
and safety. 


DGSli—The Science of the Earth 


Charts deal with history of the earth, the 
earth as a sphere, its composition, maps, 
time, wind systems, rocks, soils, water, and 
conservation. 


DGSill—Science of the Universe 
Charts dealing with our sun, moon, con- 
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CENCO STUDENT LAB KIT 


WITH COMPLETE, FULLY ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 153 
EXPERIMENTS, explains each science exercise step-by-step, bring- 
ing your students to a clear understandable solution. With the manual, 
the Cenco Student Lab Kit becomes a complete course covering: energy 
and machines; health; plants and animals; the earth; and the universe. 


Each of the 87 quality pieces, chosen from the regular Cenco line, has 
its own individual recession in one of three molded plastic trays. No 
need to dig through a disorganized mess in the bottom of a wooden box. 
Each item is visible, allowing for quick set-up and experimentation. 

A set of expendable items is available to replenish the Lab Kit after 
extended use. The Cenco Student Lab Kit comes complete in an hand- 
some metal case with carrying handles. Immediate delivery from all of 
Cenco’s 12 branches. Order now from the one nearest you. 


No. 71967: Cenco Student Lab Kit 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC a division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1700 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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largely a matter of discovery and 
consent. 

The denouement is yet to be re- 
vealed. 


+ Christopher Dawson, The Movement 
of World Revolution (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1959) p. 101. 

? Walt Kelly, “The Abominable Snow- 
man,” G.O. Fizzickle Pogo (New York: 
Simon and Shuster, 1958). 

® Jacques Maritain, On the Philosophy 
of History (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1957), p. 155. 


The Teacher in Our 
Modern World 


By Sister Mary Paul, O.S.F. 


“EVERY ADDITION to true knowledge 


is an addition to human power.” 
Thus wrote the noted American ed- 
ucator, Horace Mann. Today, more 
than ever, we realize the signifi- 
cance of this statement, for all our 
advances in the various fields of en- 
deavor exemplify the importance 
and necessity of a well-trained 
mind. As a result, education has be- 
come our nation’s biggest business. 
It has grown by leaps and bounds 
from the tiny, one-room, wooden 
schoolhouse to the well-equipped, 
magnificent edifices we call our 
modern schools. Now comfort and 
convenience are determining fac- 
tors in the building of our schools. 
Likewise, all the devices that would 
aid in providing better learning sit- 
uations are incorporated in the 
architectural plans of a new school. 
Having become very conscious of 


SATIN AWARD RIBBONS 
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for experiments in ELECTROSTATICS — 
200,000 Volts — KITS $24.50 Post Paid 


(can be assembled with pliers and screw driver) 
Specifications—17” high, 7” diameter, 200,000 volt 
potential. 1.5 to 2.5 microamp Current, 0-90% 
relative humidity range. Life-of-service . . . over 
1000 operating hours. 110v 60 cycle AC motor, 
insulating column of unbreakable vinyl chloride, oil 
impregnated bronze bearings, aluminum base, hous- 
ing, frame and charge collection 5 Ibs. 


Fully Assembled $39.50 
Post Paid 


500,000 Volts —Kit $37.50 postpaid 


36” high, 14” alum. oblates and frame . . . kit 
includes all necessary parts and drawings, and 
directions, as above. 


for experiments in VACUUMS— 


Vacuum System Kits} 
Bell Jar Kits} 
Vacuum Gage Kits 
Vacuum Pump Kits 


Mech Pumps for pressure—range—1 Atmosphere down to 150 microns................ $34.50 


Diffusion Pumps for pressure—range—down to .01 microns...................... 


McLeod Gauges for range—1 micron to 1000 microns............. 


Stroboscopes, St. Louis Motors, other LOW 
priced quality science equipment . . . write 
for FREE Catalogs. 


MORRIS ana LEE 
DEPT CE | 


294 ELM ST., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


the need for increased facilities for 
the millions of children already in 
our schools and the ever-growing 
numbers who are enrolling each 
year, our country is allotting a 
greater percentage of the annual 
budget for educational purposes, It 
is no longer the task of the indi- 
vidual or the local government 
alone to provide these educational 
facilities; it has become a situation 
of national concern. Education is 
truly big business. 


Refitted to Students 


To parallel our material develop- 
ment in education, great strides 
have been made in the establish- 
ment of curricula sufficiently com- 
prehensive and well developed to 
meet the rising problems of the day. 
Courses are being modified to reach 
the levels of all students; new sub- 
jects are being added to keep pace 
with the progress of the Space Age; 
television has made its entrance 
into the field of education; and 
methods of teaching are being com- 
pletely revised to develop to the 
greatest extent possible the many 
latent talents in the students. We 
might say that our educational sys- 
tem is being revised to fit the stu- 
dents and not the students to fit into 
a straight-jacketed type of educa- 
tion. 

Many modern well-equipped 
schools are fine; a thorough curric- 
ulum is important, but we may not 
forget there exists a third essential 
in the field of education, the 
teacher. The teacher is still and al- 
ways will be the vital factor in 
bridging the gap between ignorance 
and knowledge. Suffer the loss of 
teachers and an educational system 
collapses. It is imperative to learn 
we need someone to instruct and 
guide us, someone who will show 
by word and example the value of 
education and the best means to 
use in acquiring it. This tremen- 
dous task belongs to the teacher. 


Like a Candle 


Giovanni Ruffini, the Italian 
novelist, once said, “The teacher is 


Sister Mary Paul teaches grade eight at St. 
Agnes School, Chicago Heights, Ill. She has 
been teaching for eleven years, the past seven 
of which have been devoted to teaching the 
eighth grade. Sister received her education 
at St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
She has contributed to the Catholic School 
Journal. 
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This is the year to 
experiment with 
programed learning 


A Message from TMI-GROLIER to 
Teachers and School Administrators 


Educators and school administrators are generally 
agreed today that programed learning is certain to be 
broadly adopted in the nation’s schools in the coming 
years. 

The basic questions no longer concern the merits of 
programed learning, but, rather, the best methods and 
materials for introduction in the specific circumstances 
of each school system. 

And this is a matter which each school system must 
establish for itself. There is much data and experience 
available, and many types of naterials. Not only must 
these be objectively evaluated under classroom condi- 
tions, but educators will want to resolve such questions 
as: Should programs be used with—or without—ma- 
chines? . . . Should programs be used by all students 
in a class? by advanced students only? by the least 
advanced? ... What should be done with students who 
finish a program in less than the normally allotted time? 

.. Should teaching machines and programed courses 
be substituted for conventional methods of instruction? 
to reinforce them? to supplement them? 

By familiarizing themselves now with the theory of 
programed learning, experimenting with ways of using 
machines and programs in the classroom, and methods 
of fitting programed courses into the curriculum, edu- 
cators will make it possible for subsequent adoption to 
be accomplished with a minimum of uncertainty and 
disruption. 


TMI-GROLIER Materials Incorporate ne of 
School Research 


Many of the questions that will naturally occur to 
educators have already been broadly investigated by 
TMI-GROLIER programing and field testing facilities. 
Our materials now incorporate innovations and im- 
provements suggested by both our cooperative research 
activities with several of the country’s leading school 
systems, and by information derived from the inde- 
pendent experimentation of hundreds of individual 
schools. For example, we find that regional differences 
and high rate of change in some of the sciences make 
it preferable, for the present, to program elements of 
certain subjects, rather than curriculum years. We 
believe that multiplication and division, fractions, addi- 
tion and subtraction, for example, should be programed 
independently, rather than as second, third, or fourth 
grade arithmetic. Treated as modular curriculum units, 
these programs can be easily adapted to a wide range 
of teaching situations. 

In addition to improvements made in the basic pro- 
grams through school evaluations, TMI-GROLIER will 
shortly be marketing a new version of its basic MIN- 
MAX Teaching Machine—the Mark II—which will in- 
corporate design features that schools have told us are 
essential, e.g., automatic paper feed and re-usable pro- 
grams. Our programing facilities in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, (Teaching Machines, Inc.) operate under the 
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personal supervision of men who are acknowledged lead- 
ers and pioneers in the field. TMI-GROLIER’s current 
programs provide a wide range of subjects chosen to 
indicate the rich possibilities of the new medium. Thir- 
teen basic courses in programed learning have been 
completed and thoroughly tested.* Eventually TMI- 
GROLIER programs will include virtually every subject 
in n the er and secondary school curricula. 
A Challenge — And pe 
For The Coming Year 


The experiments which schools are now conducting, 
and will conduct in the coming months, are helping to 
prepare the way for one of the most important advances 
in the history of education. Enlightened educators rec- 
ognize that the process is a lengthy and complex one 
and that to defer experimentation now may result in 
undesirable lags later when broad adoption is generally 
indicated. 

TMI-GROLIER is eager to assist in programs of 
controlled experimentation by schools during the com- 
ing year, and to facilitate—in every possible way—the 
sharing of meaningful classroom experiences. 

To that end, we are developing a wide variety of 
materials. If you would like to be placed on our mailing 
list to receive them, write to us under your school let- 
terhead. Our educational consultants and field repre- 
sentatives are prepared to offer invaluable advice and 
assistance. In addition, we are constantly publishing 
literature on various aspects of programed learning 
and its implications to teaching and teachers. Write for 
a list of these publications to Dept. 78. 


*These tested TMI-GROLIER programs are available in 
quantity for immediate delivery: 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Spelling 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Punctuation 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 
Multiplication & Division Facts 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 
Decimal Numbers 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA II 
INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: 
Direct Current 
BASIC GERMAN READING 
BASIC SPANISH READING 
BASIC RUSSIAN READING 
BASIC HEBREW READING 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A Division of GROLIER, INCORPORATED} 


+Publishers of Encyclopedia Americana, The Book of Knowledge, 
and other basic educational materials. 





Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


like the candle which lights others 
in consuming itself.” Where could 
we find better proof of this state- 
ment than in the life of the most 
excellent of all teachers, Jesus 
Christ. His whole life was a con- 
summation so that others would 
learn the Divine Truths. “Can a 
blind man lead a blind man?” He 
once asked. “Will they not both fall 
into a pit? A disciple is not above 
his teacher.” So also in our modern 
day, our teachers are consuming 
themselves to make this an edu- 
cated people. Perhaps in no other 
profession is one asked to give so 
much, yet receive so little; to sat- 
isfy so many, yet be given so little 
thanks in return. Years are spent in 
adequate preparation for this work 
and summers are devoted to the 
pursuit of greater knowledge for in- 
creased effectiveness in teaching. 
Salaries are comparatively low for 
the amount of time and effort that 
must be put into a teacher’s work. 
Much demand is made of a teach- 
er’s time to aid in extracurricular 
duties which may often prove bur- 





densome, and personal interest in 
the problems of individual students 
often demands attention outside of 
regular school hours. These and 
similar circumstances create the 
annoyances, heartaches, and disap- 
pointments that beset every teacher 
at one time or another during his 
career. 

To look only at the difficulties of 
the teaching profession would be 
sheer pessimism. There are the 
genuine teachers, those truly de- 
voted to their work who count these 
difficulties as nothing in comparison 
to the rewards they can claim. 
There must be something more in 
the way of compensation which in- 
spires so many fine men and women 
to devote their lives to the educa- 
tion of others. 

A glance at the material rewards 
shows that a teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of making professional and 
social contacts; diversified activities 
which eliminate monotony; vaca- 
tion periods which are longer than 
in comparable vocations; regular 
employment and a steady income, 
and provision in old-age and dis- 
ability. 

These are worthy rewards in- 


deed, but one is inclined to believe’ 
that in our modern age our teacherg 
by-pass the thought of these 
wards as incentives for entering 
teaching profession in favor of 
those of a more lasting and noble 
aspect. Teachers are becoming in 
creasingly conscious of the fact that? 
their work offers unlimited possi- 
bilities in rendering service to so 
ciety. The future of a nation, in a 
sense, lies in the hands of our teach- 
ers. As Lord Brougham, the Scot- 
tish statesman so aptly put it, “Ed- 
ucation makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave.” 
The realization that as a result of 
his guidance, former students have 
become useful and happy citizens 
is one of the greatest rewards a 
teacher can experience. “He was my 
former student” often expresses the 
depth of personal pride and satis- 
faction that can come to a teacher 
when he learns of the successes of 
his former charges. 


Real Rewards Personal 


These successes are also vivid 
reminders of the seriousness of the 
(Continued on page 300) 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CHARTS 


By Milton O. Pella, Professor of Science Education, University of Wisconsin 


160 charts. Size 18\5 x 24 
Covering 14 major classifications. 
LIVING THINGS (49 charts) 
MACHINES (16 charts) 
MAGNETS (6 charts) 
ELECTRICITY (14 charts) 
HEAT (6 charts) 

MATTER (4 charts) 

AIR AND FIRE (8 charts) 
LIGHT (8 charts) 

SOUND (4 charts) 

SEASONS AND CLIMATE (18 charts) 
GEOGRAPHIC TERMS (5 charts) 
ROCKS AND MINERALS (4 charts) 
CONSERVATION (7 charts) 
UNIVERSE AND SPACE (11 charts) 


inches. 


Complete set of 160 charts (80 
cards) in Easel-Portfolio mount- 
ing, No. ES160 


Additional Easel-Portfolios only 
(160 chart capacity) No. XE20 


Easel only (20 chart capacity) No. 


A valuable teacher's guide is sup- 
plied free with each set of 
charts. Additional copies. . Each 


Here is a new and comprehensive 
series of charts designed specifically for 
teaching science in the elementary grades: 
The world of science is revealed to pupils 
through 160 colorful picture charts. 49 
charts cover elementary biology, and 111 
charts explore the physical sciences. 


Each chart is a work of art, each illustra- 
tion, carefully prepared from an artist’s 
drawing. All illustrations are authentic» 
selected and edited by an outstanding 
author and consultants. Chart size is 
18'/. by 24 inches—large enough for 
classroom group study, yet compact 
enough for individual pupil use. Charts 
are printed in page form on both sides of 
heavy card stock. Each chart can be re- 
moved from the set and used separately 
on a display easel, bulletin board or map 
display rail. For convenience in dis- 
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One of 11 charts on universe and space. 


playing, carrying, or storing, each set of 
charts is packed in the functional new 
easel-portfolio mounting. 


For additional information, write today for free 
illustrated circular CE11-61. 


3333 ELSTON AVENUE 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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Christmas 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS—Angel chil- 
dren in four endearing portraits by 
the noted artist and _ illustrator, 
Charlot Byj. 


In attitudes of meditation or prayer, these lovable 
little ones are softly sketched with sepia and 
brown strokes against a background of ivory 
single-fold board. Touches of golden bronze 
illuminate the small angels, white rippling outlines 
of bronze suggest a deckled edge. 


EITHER 
and completely different assortment. The BOX 
subtle delicacy of charcoal drawings, en- 
hanced with touches of gleaming gold, endow s] 
the Holy Story with new reverence. Each card 
is worthy of framing. 


SEND FOR COMPANY 


America’s Leading and Largest Suppliers in 
re Catholic Greeting Cards 
LOW ..LOW 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES TO = CRESTCARD COMPANY 


SCHOOLS &  §% = 169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 
ORGANIZATIONS §& 


Please send me samples of your 1961 line of 
Religious Christmas Card samples on approval. 


CRESTCARD CO. 
evra now offers all schools 
aVUe Valen Eye A NEW and PROVEN PLAN in 
UT TCO iay FUND RAISING 

Wecnee - with 


Pa 


BETTER MADE CANDIES 
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The World Book Encyclopedia. Nine- 
teen Volumes and Reading and 
Study Guide (Field Enterprise Ed- 
ucational Corporation Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois, 
1961). 


The 1961 World Book Encyclopedia 
is an invaluable tool for the home, the 
library, and the entire school range 
from the 3rd grade through the junior 
college. Using continuous revision, 
the editorial staff keeps The World 
Book up to date on such events as the 
1960 census figures, the election of 
President Kennedy, and the 50-star 
flag. Its maps keep pace with the 
changing world as one traces the head- 
lines on a map of the Congo, or reads 
the articles on eight of Canada’s major 
cities, with five of them each including 
a full-page map spread in The World 
Book. Information from the latest First 
Aid techniques with illustrations to the 





sending of a man into space provide 
readers with the most complicated 
technical processes simply explained. 
Other highlights of this 1961 edi- 
tion are the brilliant color illustrations 
of the eye, ear and brain, the article 
telling why and how the post of the 
Vice-President has increased in impor- 
tance, the do-it-yourself approach to 
Interior Decorating, the illustrated 
treatment of the newly approved 
mouth to mouth method of artificial 
respiration, and the new long biogra- 
phy of the 35th President of the 
United States. The material on Voca- 
tional Guidance is particularly good. 
The policy of The World Book is 
that of continuous revision. It makes 
changes wherever and whenever they 
are called for. Therefore, the editorial 
staff is constantly surveying subjects so 
that with each printing, once or twice 
a year, articles are brought up to date. 











The list of more than 2,500 contriby 
tors include top names in every fielgjis fou 
Among them are eighteen Nobel Priggwritte! 
winners. Under the direction of thathe it 
noted scholar and curriculum authorityt th 
Dr. W. H. Nault, the World Book rejency¢ 
search staff has given us, after exten} AD! 
sive research, an encyclopedia thajmany 
both complements and _ supplemengs of the 
the school curricula, for it is, perhaps} tor- ; 
more up-to-date in Science and Work cont 
Problems than are the text books. either 

The new 1961 edition contains 4, the 2 
194 newly-revised pages, has added} rs€2' 
147 short articles, revised 1,154 shor} 5 th 
articles, revised or added 640 illustra.| tively 
tions, added 69 new contributors and| the ! 
added 192 cross-reference entries. | SP&e 

In 20 volumes of over 11,700 pages, Bish 
22.400 illustrations, 5,900 color illys.| olic) 
trations, 1,725 maps and over 2,500 and 
contributors, The World Book becomes | (L™! 
almost a must in every home with | T 
growing children, a must in every j:| o 
brary, and a must in every classroom. ning 

Articles are signed and there are| be 
many cross-references to related sub- the 
jects. Volume 20 is a Reading and | ti 
Study Guide serving as a classified del 
index. Exact references are given to 
volume and page. Information desired 





CATHOLIC 


PRS TSS 


by Sister Mary Theola, $.S.N.D. 


A dramatic retelling of the 
Old and New Testaments 


110 Full page illustrations 
in magnificent color 


318 pages, 


No. 1519/300 - 
Retail $4.95 


Religious 


$4.00 


A Book That Will Be Read And Treasured By The Entire Catholic Family 


eae 


THE REGINA PRESS .¢ 164 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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y fielglis found quickly and easily and is 
1 Pri,iwritten in simple, clear language; yet 
of thdthe information given is comparable 











thorijto that found in a good adult 
0k refencyclopedia. 
exte,| Annotated bibliographies follow 





a thp|many general articles. At the beginning 
“mens of the “A” volume is a list of contribu- 
hag tors. The articles are signed by these 
Wold contributors who are responsible for 
: either the original matter contained in 
ins 4,|the article or for the accuracy of the 
added} research. Controversial subjects, such 
| shor] a8 the “Bible,” are presented objec- 
lustra.| tively. The “Bible” article written by 
rs and| the noted scholar Dr. Edgar Good- 
es, |speed was critically reviewed by 
pages,| Bishop Fulton J. Sheen (Roman Cath- 
- illys.| olic), by Rabbi Rosenbaum (Jewish) 
2,50)| and the Reverend E. H. Wahlstrom 
come; | (Lutheran). 
with| The single alphabetical arrangement 
ery i.| of topics is used. All subjects, begin- 
oom, | ning with the same letter of the alpha- 
 are| bet may be found in one volume. At 
| sub. | the end of an article are listed related 
s and | articles which encourage readers to 
ssified | delve into other phases of the subject. 
en to| A pronunciation guide for difficult or 
esired | Unusual words is especially good for 
| young or old readers. Especially valu- 
| able for school use are the outlines that 
follow certain major articles and the 
questions that follow broad-area sub- 
jects. 

Teaching aids are _ available. 
Lookies, 1200 Questions, and Through 
the Year with World Book are excellent 
booklets to be used in the classroom 
or for homework in the elementary 
school. Two filmstrips and a number 
of Unit Teaching Plans are also avail- 
able. 

The format, design and binding of 
The World Book Encyclopedia are of 
the best, as all former editions have 
always been. The popular Baskerville 
type is used. 

A school library, a classroom or a 
home can invest in no better educa- 
tion than the new 1961 edition. 


SisTER M. Harriet, O.S.F. 


Principal, Charleston Catholic High, 
Charleston, W. Va. 















Electricity and Electronics—Basic. 
2nd ed. By William B. Steinberg 
and Walter B. Ford (American 
Technical Society, 1961; pages 262; 
price $450; Study Guide price 
$1.50). 








electricity and electronics, was pre- 
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This book, a clear and interesting 
explanation of the basic principles of 


pared primarily for industrial arts in- 
struction in the junior high school. 
Its scope is such, however, that it is 
also used in industrial arts classes in 
the senior high schools, in adult eve- 
ning programs, in some apprentice 
training programs and some beginning 
college work. 

The first eight chapters deal with 
the nature of electricity and mag- 
netism and with methods of generat- 
ing electricity from magnetism and 
chemical sources, as well as from fric- 
tion heat and light. This is followed 
by six chapters dealing with basic 





electrical circuits, the measuring of 
voltage, current, resistance, and watt- 
age, and the mathematical relation- 
ships between these quantities. Eight 
chapters are then devoted to everyday 
applications of electricity including 
its generation and transmission, the 
use of transformers, and electrical cir- 
cuits and appliances in the home and 
automobile. The remaining seven 
chapters of the book deal with com- 
munications. Vacuum tube and tran- 
sistor fundamentals are discussed to- 
gether with their application to radio 
and television. 





=... think reading 
because | can read 


MY 


Here are stories of real 


readers forevermore. 


F IS FOR FATIMA 


The story of Fatima and the mysteries of the 
Rosary. 


R IS FOR RICKY 


A bridge learns a lesson on doing its job well. 


C IS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A boy’and his pet lamb learn the real meaning of 
Christmas. 


L IS FOR LOVE 


Baers life of Christ explaining suffering and 


E IS FOR EASTER 


The true meaning of Easter from new clothes to 
new life. 





graders can read by themselves. 
storybooks to entrance those beginners and make them interested, eager 
And only 25 cents each. 


Order These Titles At Your Dealer Now 


is fun 
MY ALPHABET 


© stories all by myself.” 


why don't you buy them 


for your children? Yes—here are books 
to take the school-work out of reading 


ALPHABET Serzes 


by Sr. M. Charles Veronica, C.S.J. 


interest and real meaning that first and second 
Not just pictures with titles, but real 






Read-it- Yourself 
Vocabulary 


Full-Color 
Washable Covers 


® 
Extended Story Line 


Illustrations 
on Every Page 


e 
Educator Controlled 
S 
Child-Tested Interest 
ze 
24 pages 544 x 8 inches 
a 


Low, Low Price for 
Buying in Quantity 


and don’t forget, for yourself... 
TO OBEY IS TO REIGN by Rev. F. X. Ronsin, S.J. $3.95 


An optimistic appraisal of the beauty and grandeur of religious life and a guide to its fulfillment. 


PRAY WITH ME by Sr. M. Rosamond Walsh, O.P. $3.50 
a 


A remarkable book t 


t teaches the reader to pray ‘andi is a prayer itself. Follows the Church year. 


Please write for complete catalog 


alba house 


e BUY AT 
YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Soc. of St. Paul, Staten Island 14, N.Y., Gibraltar 2-0047 
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The treatment of these topics is in 
simple language and non-mathemati- 
cal, The only section in which any 
mathematics is used is in the treatment 
of Ohm's law and wattage formulas, 
and this is done strictly on the eighth 
grade level. No more theory is given 
than is absolutely necessary to under- 
stand the applications of the prin- 
ciples, and no previous knowledge of 
science is presupposed. The presen- 
tation is well within the ability of the 
ninth grader. 

In keeping with the desire to pre- 
sent a practical rather than a theo- 
retical approach to the subject, over 
fifty projects are provided for the stu- 
dent. Galvanometers, voltmeters, am- 
meters, ohmmeters and other test in- 
struments are made and used. Motors, 
power supplies, and several radios in- 
cluding a simple transistor set are also 
constructed. Most of these projects 
use simple, inexpensive components 
with instructions given that are easy 
to follow. 

The student who uses this text gains 
a knowledge of the symbols and in- 
struments used in electricity and 
electronics and of the basic principles 
and applications of these fields. 

BROTHER GERALD, C.F.X. 


Mount St. Joseph High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Physics for the Space Age. By Richard 
W. Schulz and Robert T. Lageman 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 1961; price 
$5.60). 


Physics for the Space Age is a high 
school textbook that will be welcomed 
by the teacher who has suffered the 
frustration of never being able to 
“finish” a physics course in one year. 
In this 1961 publication, the authors 
have taken the liberty of deciding 
which items can best be left out of a 
bulging physics curriculum’ which 
would attempt to present both classi- 
cal and modern physics in two se- 
mesters of work. 

While Physics for the Space Age 
was written and designed primarily 
for students who rank academically in 
the upper half of the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, the material has been 
chosen to meet the needs of those 
whose formal science education will 
most likely terminate with this course 
as well as those who are preparing 
for more highly specialized science 
study. Though strong emphasis is 
placed on the principles of physics, 


applications to technical and every. 
day experiences are included as part 
of this design. 

The text follows the traditional 
method of organizing the contents jp 
units which are subdivided into re. 
lated chapters. Each chapter is sup. 
plemented with a “workshop” which 
includes a chapter summary, prob. 
lems and suggested projects. 

The text is enriched with effective 
illustrations and functional use of 
color. Example problems are enclosed 
in colored boxes. An appendix to the 
book offers a review of mathematics 
and tables of physical data. In the 
conviction that such a listing discour- 
ages personal research, the authors 
chose not to include a glossary. 

The 465 pages of Physics for the 
Space Age are a stimulating contribu- 
tion to modern science education. 

SisTER M. Constance, O.S.F. 
Charleston Catholic High, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Experiments and Exercises in Physics. 
By John W. Renner and Harry B. 
Packard (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1961; price $2.00). 


Experiments and Exercises in 





Catholic Religion Texts 
for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limitations— 
the deaf and retarded—by experts in education of 
the deaf, the four graded texts in this series are now 
available to meet a nationwide demand. Many 
teachers are even using them in regular classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages, to color and 
cut out, durably bound. Set of four, $6; single 
copies, $1.50. 

VOLUME V—THE MASS and accompanying 
Sunday Missal. (Written for the deaf) Available 
soon. 


10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 


Come any See 


(Vols. 1, 11, Hl, & 1) 


by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 


Dept. A of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. e Chicago 6, Illinois 
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B { Oo Cc A S T —a new “learn-by-doing” 


technic for stimulating teacher and student 


At negligible cost, each student casts and paints his own 
plaster model of important biological subjects from the flex- 
ible plastic mold provided . . . learns the detailed structural 
features involved—a perfect pedagogical technique. 


Subject molds are: 
“ae 


Human Torso 
Head - Heart 
Eyeball - Brain 
Skin 
Digestive System 
Villus 
Urinary Apparatus 
Kidney - Jaw 
Tooth - Reflex Are 
Embryo, human 
Cell Structure 
Amoeba 
Paramoecium 
Hydra - Earthworm 
Crayfish 
Frog, dissected 
Frog Brain 
Frog Development 
Mitosis - Fore-limbs 
Leaf Structure 
Stem, terminal 
Toot Tip 
Flower Structure 
Seeds (Corn, Bean) 


No major expenditure involved in trying 
OD out one or more of these molds 
PLASTIC MOLDS, with complete casting direc- 
tions, size of casts 442” x 3%” to 6'9” x 4” each.. $ 7.50 
SAMPLE COLORED MODELS, each... .$7.00 to $9.50 
BIOCAST KIT. Incl. mold (your choice), and 
sample colored model, plaster, colors, brush, 
shellac, etc. with directions. ..... ... S18 
BIOCAST KIT. Same, but without sample 
model, with directions. ..... 
Ask for Cat. No. 7 M 


NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO., INC. 


(Dept. C) 
28 West 30th Street New York 1, N. Y. 





Physics is a workbook designed pri- 
marily for use with the text Physics 
for the Space Age, but it can be used 
with any physics textbook. Experi- 
ments present the problems to be 
solved, list the materials needed, sug- 
gest the procedure, and provide tables 
for data. Questions related to the 
problem follow the experiment and 
suggestions for further investigation 
are offered. Exercises are of the ob- 
jective type and include quantitative 
applications. 

Projects and research activities are 
listed at the beginning of each unit 
to encourage superior students to in- 
vestigate the topic more thoroughly. 

Separate tests and a teacher’s man- 
ual are supplementary aids offered 
with Experiments and Exercises in 
Physics. 

SisTER M. Constance, O.S.F. 
Charleston Catholic High, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


The Catholic Elementary School Prin- 
cipal. By Sister M. Jerome Cor- 
coran, O.S.U. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1961; pages 479; price 
$6.50). 


The need of a good textbook for 
courses in the Catholic elementary 
school principalship has long been 
recognized. At least fifteen years ago 
Bruce was looking for such a book to 
replace the specifically public school- 
oriented texts so widely used up to 
now even in the training of Sisters. 
Here is a practical work, specifically 
oriented to courses for the Sister or 
the Brother Principal, and with help- 
ful suggestions that will make the 
graduate student want to retain it 
on his or her desk for practical refer- 
ence instead of sending it to the 
Motherhouse library. 

Sister M. Jerome is a diocesan 
supervisor in the Diocese of Youngs- 
town. Chapters in the fields of their 
own specialties were contributed by 
Father Leo Ward, philosopher of 
Notre Dame University; Dr. John P. 
Treacy, educationist of Marquette 
University; and Dr. W. W. Theisen, 
longtime assistant superintendent of 
schools at Milwaukee and now profes- 
sor of education at Marquette. 

This fortunate combination of 
authors has produced a well-written 
blend of administrative theory and of 
practical administration, covering the 
Principal’s relationships with ecclesi- 
astical authorities, the school’s pa- 


trons, and the public school system; 
the improvement of teachers, their 
teaching and their teaching condi- 
tions; the improvement of conditions 
for the pupil’s learning; evaluation of 
pupil progress; grades, records, and 
reports; the administration and simpli- 
fication of school clerical work; prac- 
tical information and suggestions by 
Dr. Thiesen on the school plant; and 
even a kind of professional examina- 
tion of conscience, prepared by Dr. 
Treacy. 


The chapter bibliographies are 


selective rather than extensive and 
each contains a list of worthwhile and 
inexpensive pamphlet material. 
Particularly important chapters in 
view of developing problems are those 
devoted to the lay teacher in the Cath- 
olic elementary school and to the pro- 
vision of good working conditions for 
teachers, particularly lay teachers. 
These will help the principal to un- 
derstand both the need for lay 
teachers and how the best possible lay 
teachers can be recruited and re- 
tained in service. Sister M. Jerome 





New 
4th Grade Text 
in the Follett 


Social Studies 


Program for 


Catholic Schools 


REGIONS NEAR AND Far begins with a basic instruction in the use of 
globes and maps. Students then receive a unique and meaningful 
introduction to ten major regions of the world—five regions of our 
country and five on other continents. Proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, the text first describes a region of the United States; 
it then describes a similar region on another continent. Man’s way 
of life in each of these regions in compared and contrasted. 288 pp. 


$2.73 net price to schools. 


A Developmental Program in Geography 
and History. 
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does not hesitate in these chapters 
(or, in fact, anywhere in the book) to 
draw upon the experience of the pub- 
lic school system for helpful ideas. 

On two specific points we must 
disagree with the author in her rec- 
ommendations for the administration 
of lay personnel. Distributive justice 
and teaching staff stability will not be 
served by paying salaries equal to 80 
per cent of those paid by the local 
public school; Sister M. Jerome does 
use the qualifying phrase “at least” 
but in these matters intended mini- 
mum standards are too often inter- 
preted as the maxims permissible. In 
the administration of sick leave, the 
illustrations used allow no sick leave 
credit for any month in which the 
teacher is absent for illness, so that a 
teacher entitled to ten days per year 
of sick leave and who used one day in 
each of ten months would have her 
salary “docked” for every one of the 
ten days. The illustrations would re- 
quire her to teach every day in a 
month in order to earn one day’s 
sick leave, applicable only in a sub- 
sequent month. 

But these are mere imperfections, 
and it is a great thing that at long 
last there is a Catholic book available 
in this important professional area. 
The imperfections can readily be re- 
moved in the second edition, which 
we are certain the demand for the 
book will require. 

Francis J. Dononve, Ph.D. 
Assistant to the Academic Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fordham University 


Among the Paperbacks 


Spiritual Canticle. By St. John of The 
Cross. Tr. and ed. with an introduction 
by E. Allison Peers (Image Books; 
pages 520; price $1.45). 


The Divine Pity. A Study in the Social 
Implications of the Beatitudes. By 
Gerald Vann, O.P. (Images Books; 
pages 189; price 75¢). 


Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 
With an introduction by Duke Schirmer 
(Washington Square Press, Inc.; pages 
xiv, 332; price 45¢). 


Heart in Pilgrimage. By Evelun Eaton 
and Edward Roberts Moore (Image 
Books; pages 238; price 75¢). 

A dramatic novel of the life of Mother 
Seton, Foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity. 


The Case of Cornelia Connelly. By Juli- 
ana Wadham (Image Books; pages 
276; price 85¢). 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. Tr, 
with and Introduction and Notes, by 
John K. Ryan (Image Books; pages 
429; price $1.25). 

Understanding Europe. By Christopher 
Dawson (Image Books; pages 238; 
price 85¢). 


An Essay on the Development of Chris. 
tian Doctrine. By John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. Foreword by Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. (Image Books; pages 434; 
price $1.35). 


The Heart of Man. By Gerald Vann, OP, 
(Image Books; pages 190; price 75¢). 


Teacher in Modern World 
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task and the gravity of the respon- 
sibility a teacher has, for he plays a 
vital role in shaping the lives of fu- 
ture citizens not only here, but also 
for the life to come. The real re- 
wards of being a teacher are per- 
sonal. They are found enclosed in 
the heart of every person dedicated 
to the betterment of the mental and 
moral standards of mankind. These 
are feelings difficult to put into 
words and most often only under- 
stood by a fellow teacher. Who can 
really express satisfactorily _ the 
thrill experienced in teaching a 
child to read; or, with your instruc- 
tion and guidance, to see a class 
wake to the realization of the won- 
ders of God’s creation? Who can 
measure in words the happiness one 
has when wayward pupils, with 
your help, put aside the ways of 
error to embrace the more con 
structive processes of learning and 
development? All this constitutes 
the unwritten language of 4 
teacher! 

A teacher is the embodiment of 
all that signifies advancement it 
learning, culture, and social adjust- 
ment. He is not only an instructor, 
but also a close friend and com 
panion to those who need help. He 
is the backbone of a nation and 
surety against its decay. By his 
labors others succeed; by his inspit- 
ation others are made confident, 
and by the love he has for his work 
and his students greater love is fos 
tered in the hearts of all with whon 
he associates. In very truth, we may 
say with Henry Adams, “A teacher 
affects eternity. He can never tel 
where his influence stops.” 
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“Life of Christ” 


A new Sound Film Strip Series 
by the producers and publishers of St. John’s Catechism 


The entire Life of Christ consists of 12 units. Each unit contains filmstrip of approximately 
90 frames of the authentic paintings of James J. Tissot in Eastman Color. The words of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are portrayed dramatically by outstanding actors with 
sound effects and musical background. Each 12 inch 33% RPM unbreakable RCA record 
runs approximately 20 minutes. 


For information: 
St. John’s University Brian Press Inc. 
Jamaica 32, New York 230 Broad Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


Tomorrow's A-V Aids in Science Teaching 


By Sister Mary Leona, O.S.B. 


THE EFFECTIVENEsS of TV and tape lessons have been 
clearly demonstrated by the members of our panel. 
It has been proved that tape teaching and television 
not only give the student the benefits of specially 
trained and talented teachers, but it also affords re- 
warding new learning experiences. We can see that 
the present TV lessons do not satisfy the needs of the 
student in many ways. The ideal would be a closed 
circuit TV within the school system or within the 
diocese. The lessons would be prepared by our own 
expert teachers, according to our course of study. The 
classroom teacher would know what is to be expected 
in future lessons; would be prepared to follow up the 
TV lesson with classroom participation and drill work. 
The teacher could prepare the child for what is com- 
ing and the student could participate in the experi- 
ment along with the TV teacher. 

The closed circuit TV is actually in use in many 
places. Although the cost at present is almost pro- 
hibitive we hope that with improved materials and 
increase in number, the costs will come down. 

Stratovision and Education Television by Westing- 
house, representing the first full scale operational 
testing of Westinghouse Stratovision, the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instruction, sponsored 
a period of demonstration telecasts which began in 
February, 1961 and are continuing through 1962. 


Stratovision, a Milestone 


Stratovision, an exciting new milestone in education, 
expands the reach and variety of classroom instruc- 
tion. Broadening the basic schoo] program through 
closed circuit, educational television offers a system of 
unusual flexibility or originating in your own classroom 
studio. The closed circuit instruction, presents a new 
idea “team teaching” in which the studio teacher is 
responsible for the in-class follow-up. Working to- 
gether they determine in advance what is to be taught, 
how the lessons should best be developed, and also 
plan what activities are best for class participation. 


November 1961 


After careful study they are better able to organize 
and prepare a constructive and effective lesson. By 
consolidating a number of classes into one television 
class, closed circuit television also makes it possible 
to have several instructors teach topics of the course 
in which they are especially qualified or interested. 
Taking turns in teaching parts of a course leaves time 
for teachers to engage in other activities, such as re- 
search, professional development, and course improve- 
ment. Also this rotation of duties permits members of 
the teaching team to observe one another’s teaching 
techniques and encourages constructive suggestions. 


Many Makers of Closed Circuit TV Equipment 


The newly developed transistorized camera is ideal 
for school use. It is fully automatic and can be oper- 
ated even by students. It is engineered for reliable 
operation with minimum maintenance. 

Argus Camera, Inc. has introduced a revolution- 
ary new direct wire TV camera. This new camera is 
inexpensive, and easy to use, it opens the way for in- 
school television to be used as a teaching device at 
every grade level. It can be used as a versatile class- 
room visual aid or it can be built into a schoolwide 
every grade level. It can be used as a versatile class- 
system. Other companies servicing schools for closed 
circuit television are Blonder Tongue; Educational 
Electronics Division of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 


Sister Mary Leona is teacher of biology and 
chemistry at Benedictine Academy, Elizabeth, 
N. J. She taught in elementary school for 
five years and has been teaching secondary 
school mathematics and science for twenty- 
years of the New Jersey Catholic Round 
eight years. Sister was president for two 
Table of Science, chairman for seven years 
of its testing program, and chairman for 
three years of its tape committee. She is 
a member of several professional associa- 
tions. She has given many workshops on tape 
teaching. Sister was graduated from Catho- 
lic University of America with B.S. and 
M.A. degrees. 





Inc.; Educational Television Dept., Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc.; General Precision Laboratories, Inc.; Radio 
Corporation of America; Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc.; and Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 

I am sure that many of you saw Ed Sullivan’s ad- 
vertisement last Spring of an 8 mm Kodak Camera 
Projector with which you can add sound to your 8 
mm movies. This is done by magnetic recording on a 
narrow stripe of oxide applied to the side of the movie 
film. In this way movies of a lesson or science class 
could be taken and the script added to the finished 
film. In this way you could really combine the use 
of the movie projector and the tape recording medium 
to present an audio and a visual tape lesson. 

All of these wonderful helps that have been placed 
at our disposal will bring to the mind of the child a 
clearer understanding of God’s wonderful world and 
bring him closer to attaining his end here and here- 
after. 


Today's A-V Aids in Science Teaching 


By Sister Mary Cleophas, R.S.M. 
To SPEAK TO TODAY'S EDUCATORS about the effective use 
of audio-visual materials is nothing short of carrying 
coal to Newcastle. The point we should like to stress 
is the cultivation of a careful discrimination on the 
part of the teacher as she surveys the market flooded 
with a variety of gimmicks of every description. With 
an eye to immediate practicality let us consider what 


is at hand, commercial, teacher-made, or self-made, 
that is going to prove most beneficial to the pupil in 
his learning situations. 

Let us look for a moment at our own school en- 
vironment and what it has to offer, and then consider 
whether we are making the utmost use of what is avail- 
able. The chalk board, the oldest of instructional 
materials, will never lose its potential as a teaching 
device. The magnetic board, adhereograph, or flannel 
board has more recently come into its own. In this 
age of depth projection, farsighted administrators 
have used the 3D museum cases to exhibit realia, 
mock-ups, and the like. Not only are these of supreme 
importance to the science class, but they relieve long 
stretches of monotonous wall space on school corridors, 
Last of the most common materials of instruction 
which serve to make learning more concrete is the 


Sister Mary Cleophas is principal of St. 
Mary's Grammar School, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
which enrolls 1,400 pupils. She taught in the 
elementary school for eleven years and in 
high school for fourteen years, and has been 
elementary principal for five years. Sister is 
vice president of the New Jersey Catholic 
Round Table of Science, and is a member of 
several professional associations. She has 
conducted workshops in tape teaching on 
the elementary level and also science work- 
shops in the Trenton and Newark dioceses 
and in the archdioceses of Washington and 
Los Angeles. She graduated from Georgian 
Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
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Science-oriented students cqme from classes 
using Heath science texts! 


..-and this text, 

designed to meet the challenge of the age: 
PHYSICS 

DEVELOPED BY THE PHYSICAL SCIENCE STUDY 
COMMITTE OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
INCORPORATED 


A revolutionary program that concentrated on the fundamentals of 
physics. Text, laboratory guide and apparatus, and the Teacher’s 
Manual make it the most valuable physics program ever offered— 
20th century science teaching at its best! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 
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COUNSELING AIDS 


CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVENTORY 


An ideal personality test for the pastoral counselor 
measuring positive, easily-understood traits for 
constructive discussion with counselees. Self- 
administering, simple scoring. 


311 SCIENCE 


FILMSTRIPS 


for Elementary through High School Grades, 
covering the Physical, Natural and Biological 
Sciences 


V Each prepared in cooperation with authoritative Scientist- 
Educators 


Counselor's Kit (including 40-page Manual and material V_ All in full, brilliant color for maximum impact 


for 25 counselees.) $8.75 


Help the concepts of sci- 
ence come alive and clear 
for your students by sup- 
plementing your instruc- 
tion with graphic color- 


Specimen Set 1.00 
FALL 1961 


FILMSTRIP CATALOG 


PERSONAL DATA BLANK 


A 7-page information blank filled out by persons 
seeking counseling, plus a manual giving helpful 
methods for the counselor’s use of the informa- 
tion. 

Specimen Set 50¢ 
Send for free catalogue of psychological tests 
which includes Bell Adjustment Inventory, Mas- 
low Security-Insecurity Inventory and others. 


CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESS 
Dept B, 577 College Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 
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ful SVE filmstrips. 


SVE, serving the nation’s 
schools and _ churches 
since .1919, has. the 
world’s largest library of 
filmstrip titles for all 
grade levels. 


Let us demonstrate our 
ability to help your sci- 
ence study program... 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TO 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. CE, 1345 Diversey, Chicago 14, Illinois 
A Business Corporation e Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. 
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classroom or laboratory bulletin board. Just a word in 
regard to its use—while the teacher is responsible for 
creating a stimulating learning environment she must 
not entertain the idea that the bulletin board is her dis- 
play. Opportunity to prepare the semi-concrete pres- 
entation either alone or with a group is a rich, reward- 
ing experience for any child. The obligation of respon- 
sibility, the satisfaction of ideas shared, and feelings of 
pride in excellent performance, are characteristics 
worth cultivating in our pupils. 


"Go to See" 


“Going to see,” write Blough and Huggett in their 
Elementary School Science and How to Teach It, “is 
an important part of any effective science program.” 
Not all teachers have yet been alerted to the possibili- 
ties of this direct as well as vicarious learning experi- 
ence. There is nothing which recognizes the biological 
fact of individual differences more than the educa- 
tional excursion or so-called field trip. If we may insert 
a timely suggestion here—as children become old 
enough to use them, cameras serve to increase the in- 
terest of the trip as well as to insure the permanency 
of acquired information. Here, if ever, the master 
teacher grasps the opportunity to make use of the the- 
ory of multisensory appeal in teaching. Photographs 
may later be brought into the science class and eval- 
uated. Can there be a better way of bringing the 
community into the classroom? A program of field 
trips while flexible, needs long-range planning on the 
part of the teacher or co-operatively with her pupils, 
in order to determine a clear understanding of pur- 
poses, responsibility for the acquisition of new knowl 
edge, and a final evaluation of outcomes. 

Let us now turn to those instruments of communica- 
tion included in mass media, namely films, filmstrips, 
radio, recordings, and television and the possibilities 
they offer for enriched learning. Today the question is 
not to what extent these mass media are at cross pur 
poses with the objectives of the schools and of par- 
ents, but how far they affect the child’s stock of infor- 
mation, his attitudes, his speech, his occupational pref- 
erences, or even his behavior. That they do affect the 
growth and development of the pupil or student is un- 
deniable, since the child spends more time with the 


mass media than with any other voluntary educational 
agency. 


Brings Out-of-School Experiences to Classroom 


The child is not a person having a school personal 
ity and an out-of-school personality. He brings his out- 
of-school experiences to the classroom. Thus the sci- 
ence TV program seen at home presents an opportu- 
nity to share with his peers next day. The very prac 
ticable use of classroom television in the field of sci 
ence, despite the pros and cons, has been judiciously 
regarded as a stimulus to wide research and learning. 
A photographic slide of cancerous cell tissue, for ex 
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KYMOGRAPH 
TEACHING KIT 


Harvard Apparatus Co., Inc., has prepared a special Kymograph 
Kit, housed in a fitted case, with which the majority of basic experi- 
ments in physiology can be performed. The contents of the Kit are 
described in the NDEA Purchase Guide. 


The Kit is built around an Electric Kymograph. Using this instru- 
ment one can make continuous and visible recordings of the many 
physiological phenomena which can be translated into motion. 
Included in the Kit are instruments and levers which will translate 
into motion such events as changes in pressure, temperature, electric 
current, growth and movement. Also included are accessories and 
supplies, as well as a copy of Zoethout’s “‘Laboratory Experiments 
in Physiology’. This book gives details of many experiments using 
the apparatus furnished in the Kit. 


The apparatus contained in the Kit is ruggedly constructed. Its 
versatility allows students to plan and execute their own experiments. 
All pieces of apparatus are also available singly, thus permitting the 
teacher to build a collection of apparatus which will meet his par- 
ticular needs. 


Harvard Apparatus Co., Inc., seeks to promote better science 
teaching by offering for student use apparatus of the same quality 
as that found in medical schools and research institutions. As the 
Company is a non-profit organization, all apparatus is made avail- 
able at the lowest possible cost. 


CONTENTS OF THE STANDARD KIT #1000 (i//ustrated) 
Electric Kymograph 
Kymograph Paper 
Induction Stimulator 
Flat Base Stand 
Levers 

Small Scale Pan 

10g. Weights 

Marey Tambour 
Silver Electrode 


Plethysmograph 
Pneumograph 

Clamps 

Colophonium Cement 
Signal Magnet 

Frog Board 

Tuning Fork 

Stylus 

Fitted Case, 22” x 12” x 12” 
$198.00—f.o.b. Dover, Mass. 


Our Catalog 1960-61 and Data Sheet 1000-Kit are available on request. 
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BASIC ELECTRICITY 


PORTABLE 


LECTRO-TEA CHER 


UNIVOX® 


A complete compact portable 
laboratory for demonstration 
and experimentation 

for students of all ages 


THE LECTRO-TEACHER 


&é HARVARD APPARATUS CO., INC. - Dover, Mass., U.S. A. 





A complete self contained teach- 
ing machine. One lightweight, 
compact, attractive carrying case 
contains computer-type connec- 
tion board, voltmeter, ammeter, 
resistors, lamps, variable volit- 
age supply and circuit breaker. 
A full supply of patch cords, 
complete instruction manual and 
student problem sheets are sup- 
plied to enable teacher or stu- 
dent to set up problems for in- 
dividuals, small groups, or full 
class work. 


The Lectro-Teacher may be used 
in any classroom for student ex- 


perimentation and teacher dem- 

onstration — for simplest elemen- 

tary school classes, thorough 

high school training, or concise 

refresher for college Physics. 

IDEAL FOR TEACHING: 

© Paraliel circuits and series 

© Use of electrical meters 

© Current, resistance, power and 
Fundamentals of voitage 

© Circuit diagramming and symbols 

© Basic electrical calculations, 
using Ohm's Law 

© Experimental measurements 

© Graphic demonstrations 


Simple & Safe Low Voltage Operation 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE — only *722.5°° compete 
with instruction manual and problem sheets. 
Purchasable with NDEA Funds 


For FREE information or demonstration in your school, write today 
Educational Dept. S-1 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRONICS 


LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
510 Hudson Street Hackensack, New Jersey 


A series B set of Tests 
for use with 


Our Quest for Happiness 


—thz leading series of high school religion 


tezts is now available 15¢ each, net. 


Testbooklets also available for use with: 


The Christian Citizen 


48¢ net 


God’s World texts, 


Elementary Science 
—grades 4 thru 8 of the series 


If you are using the textbooks listed above 
you will be greatly pleased with these time- 
saving tests. Perforated, ready for use. 


Mentzer, Bush and Co. 
330 E. Cermak Rd., Chicago 16 











ample seen on the television screen, or a visit to 4 
world-renowned science research laboratory, is going 
to be a far more meaningful experience than anything 
read from a textbook or heard in class. Closed circuit 
TV is being extensively used on all levels of education 
throughout the country, let us hope the day is not far 
distant when every school will be able to include this 
among its most influential teaching materials. 

The G. I. training program and the publicity given 
to it, as well as a desire on the part of school personnel 
to improve the learning activities of boys and girls, 
have led to an unprecedented wave of interest in the 
use of sound films and filmstrips in the educational 
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BROADFIELD MODEL 
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More Viewing Area 


This instrument is built to withstand hardest use in class rou- 
tine. Revolving nosepiece is concentricized and all objectives 
parfocal. Objectives and eyepieces are standard size and are 
of the same high quality and 

precision as on our finest re- 

search microscopes. Practically 

indestructible. Highly recom- 
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¢ Vertical Monocular body 

* Rack and pinion coarse adjustment 
* Lever type fine adjustment 

* Plain stage with clips 

* Built-in condenser N.A. 0.65 

* Disc diaphragm for condenser 


* Triple revolving nosepiece 

* Achromatic objectives 4x, 10x, 40x 
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* All optics Swift rubycoated 
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curriculum. Children, like grown-ups, usually react fa- 
vorably to an occasional change in daily procedure, 
The film or motion picture brings desirable variation 
by means of its movement, its everchanging scenes, 
and its appropriate sounds. This variety of learning of- 
ten spells attention and interest where otherwise there 
might have been no desire for knowledge at all. 

Since we are concerned here with the instructional 
materials particularly adaptable to science teaching, 
let us not ignore filmstrips and slides. 












Projection Is Dynamic 





Not all subjects need to be portrayed in motion to 
be properly understood. Projected still pictures such 
as the filmstrip and slides may be examined and an- 
alyzed at length, so that their application to the lesson 
at hand may be clearly understood. A class seeing the 
color filmstrip, Primates—Monkeys and Their Rela- 
tives, which shows the living habits, environment, and 
identifying characteristics of the animals, will be 
aroused to a far higher degree of curiosity and re- 
search than the class which merely reads about the ani- 
mals from the textbook. Projection is dynamic, pupils 
have a right to expect something out of the ordinary, 
and this impact is common to both slides and film- 
strips popular because they are easy to use and rela- 
tively inexpensive. Like all learning materials they 
should be used when they offer the most effective en- 
richment, challenge, or assistance to the learner. 

Educational psychologists continue to estimate that 
from 50 to 60 per cent of all the experiences communi- 
cated between teacher and pupil are carried on 
through the realm of listening experiences and audio 
response. This means that if our listening experiences 
are going to be of a maximum efficiency we must 
explore the field for the best materials available. Re- 
cordings, let me point out, are a medium of two-way 
communication. You may stop a recording to discuss a 
passage, to answer a question, to clarify certain points. 
You can play it over and over again, and thus it is 
evident that the recording used in class may in many 
respects be more advantageous than the radio. 



























The Tape Recorder 


Perhaps the latest recording device to appear in the 
classroom is the tape recorder, that highly flexible 
teaching tool which can be put to so many varied and 
unique uses. No other single piece of equipment has 
made such rapid progress. A decade ago it was spoken 
of with awe as an instrument to which the Armed Serv- 
ices had sole priority. Tape recording should be used 
when it enables the classroom teacher to do something 
bett 2 than she could do without the tape recorder. 
Perhaps nowhere more than in the field of science will 
this follow through. Recorded science lessons should 
interest any class. Sounds of the wind, animal sounds, 
traffic sounds, sounds of musical instruments, voices— 
these and many more you can think of, make de- 
lightful tape lessons and surely will develop good lis- 
tening. At another time it may be of supreme impor- 
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LATEST WAGNER BOOKS 


IT STANDS TO REASON 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolph Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, IT STANDS TO REASON 
is what happens when a veteran sits down at leisure to 
discuss in layman's terms a subject he knows so very 
intimately. 

Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., says about this book, ‘Those 
who have had a complete course in scholastic philosophy 
will find this book pleasant reading, and at the same 
time they will review the material of their several 


courses. Thus will their philosophy live for them again 
in a new format. For those who are opening the 
Chapman's Homer of philosophy for the first time this 
volume will serve as an interesting companion to their 
text book material. Then there are those to whom 
philosophy is still a mystery, IT STANDS TO REASON will 
open for them a new world of mental activity.” 


$4.95 


BOYS 


By T. C. Siekmann 


A new book of straight talks to teenage Catholic boys 
in language they understand, by an author who has a 
way with them. By way of sampling: The section, 
“You and Your Problems” devotes five chapters to par- 
ents, cursing, girls, that first date, and temptation. 


By its nature, a book like BOYS will offer much to teach- 
ers and priests for the example of approach they 
themselves can take with teenage boys whom they 
must counsel. 


$3.95 


COMPENDIUM OF PASTORAL MEDICINE 


By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


A complete up-to-date work on Pastoral Medicine 
written by a renowned physician-theologian of Inns- 
bruck University. In brief, the area covered reviews the 
fundamentals and principles of Pastoral Medicine; 
the field of sex in all its ramifications; specific prob- 


lems affecting the married and the unmarried; and 
moral problems and gynecology of particular value 
to the priest—the doctor—the nurse—the social 
worker—the seminary professor and student in every 
Catholic medical school. $7.95 


THE CATHOLIC FOOD MANUAL 


By Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


Here is one 448 page volume, Brother Herman has 
gathered the knowledge gained from his experience 
managing high school, college and other institution food 
service. Divided into two sections, menu planning in 


the one and recipes in the other for six to six hundred 
for use in all Catholic food planning and serving in- 
cluding rectories, convents, hospitals, colleges and 
parochial schools. $12.95 


FORMAL LOGIC 


By Joseph Dopp, Ph.D. 
Translated by J. Roland E. Ramirez, Ph.D. and Robert Sweeney, Ph.D. 


The latest member of “The Louvain Philosophical Ser- 
ies” now available in English. The wisdom of Dopp’s 
presentation of Minor Logic is that the beginning 
philosopher has been challenged seriously—but, by 


virtue of the clarity of style, enjoyably—so that he 
continues into Metaphysics and its special branches 
with a mind disciplined for Scholastic Philosophy’s de- 
mands. $5.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers, 53 Park Place, New York 7 





tance to teacher and pupils to have a record of a ra- 
dio or television scientific experiment; your tape re- 
corder will do just that for you. These are but a few of 
the uses to which the tape recorder may be put in the 
science area of the curriculum, not that it is going to 
replace the teacher but that it is going to supplement 
and enrich “live” teaching. It is safe to predict that 
tape recordings will soon find their place in every 
school in the country, so that they will be to the pu- 
pils’ ears what the chalkboards have been to their 
eyes. The economy in up-keep in this instance, more 
than justifies the initial expenditure of installation. 


Adjusting to Today's World 


Educators tell us the only evidence of learning is a 
change in human behavior. Today a new science of 
education is emerging, the science of audio-visual ed- 
ucation. It is the means by which the experiences of 
the world, as they existed in the past or are apt to exist 
in the future, or will eventually be traced to some re- 
mote planet, can be brought into any classroom in any 
community. We cannot remain static, we must open up 
this great new world of living experience to the young 
learner if he is to function effectively in the complex 
world of tomorrow. If the child is to be equipped to 
take his place in the world of tomorrow, let us educa- 
tors make sure that we have fulfilled our obligation to 
see that he competently adjusts to his world of today 
—a world of space vehicles, Echo balloons, and super- 
sonic jets. 


Write for CAMBOSCO CATALOGS 


FOR ALL LEVELS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


High Schools and Colleges. ...The 
Cambosco Order Book. Over 200 
pages, hundreds of illustrations, some 
7,000 items for the school laboratory 
—chemistry, physics, biology sup- 
plies. Latest equipment, up-to-date 
pricing—aen invaluable catalog for the 
established science departments or 
new science courses. 


Elementary Schools. ...Cambosco 
Elementary Order Book. A 792- 
page condensed edition of the above 
catalog featuring apparatus’ and sup- 
plies for science programs in the 
Elementary Schools. Includes items 
for chemistry, physics and biology 
courses and general science. 


Elementary Science Experiments.... 
Cambosco Elementary Science Units 
Catalogs. Contains almost 200 ex- 
periments from Plant Study, Air, 
Weather to Astronomy. Every ex- 
periment comes with complete in- 
structions, guaranteed to perform as 
described. Especially helpful in 
planning new science programs in 
the Elementary Schools. 

Write today for any of the above, free. 


Kindly include name and address of your 
school. 


CAMBOSCO SCIENTIFIC CO., INC. 


“The Teaching Tools of Science Since 1904" ~ 
37 Antwerp St., Brighton Station, Boston 35, Mass. 





Parents Inspect School Records? Yes 


(Continued from page 273) 


Result: Improved Understanding of Child 


What are these test results? What is meant by “see. 
ing the test scores?” Viewing a series of numbers on 
a profile sheet or in a cumulative record folder cer. 
tainly must not be considered as the answer. Such a 
“viewing” could only result in more harm than good, 
What do these numbers represent? This question must, 
of necessity, be answered. If the test results are pre- 
sented as percentiles, care must be taken to be certain 
that percentiles are not confused with percentages. If 
test scores are presented as stanines, perhaps some 
statistical teaching will be in order. Other methods of 
recording test results may also require clarification. 
The important fact is that these scores must be made 
meaningful to the parents. The meaning of “local 
norms” and “national norms” may have to be explained, 
An explanation of “I.Q.” scores and their possible im- 
plications will definitely be necessary. All of this will 
consume time, valuable to both parent and teacher, but 
I feel that the increased understanding of the child and 
his potentialities and his limitations will more than 
repay all concerned for the extra effort expended to 
make this facet of educational and psychological meas- 
urement more meaningful. An understanding of the 
test scores by both parent and teacher can only result 
in an improved understanding of the child. 

This era is commonly referred to as “the space age.” 
To be very realistic, it is also, “the test age.” Tests are 
administered to meet many demands. They are used 
in varied areas to aid in selection—jobs of all types, 
armed services, college admissions, and most recent of 
all, the Peace Corps. If tests provide much valuable in- 
formation to all concerned in these areas, why must we 
feel that all of the test results must be classified as, 
“Top Secret”? Let’s “de-classify” some of this infor- 
mation, and through intellectual means of communi- 
cation, filter this information to the sources that are 
most entitled to it—the parents. 


Fifth Grade Science Fair 


(Continued from page 267 ) 
learning, only the grade work; but under pressure of 
parents whose interest she appreciated, and some of 
whom were specialists in the very thing she was trying 
to teach, Sister said she would consider other demon- 
strations. These others, most of which involved elec- 
tricity, were worth the effort required to find an ad- 
ditional space by opening up an adjoining playroom, 
separated from her classroom by sliding doors. The 
children’s own movable desks were used as booths 
and the charts were placed as conveniently as pos- 
sible above the booth or on the blackboard ledge. The 
sine qua non for admission as demonstrator was 4 


thorough knowledge of experiment and principle in- 
volved. 
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Teacher and high school student visitors were so 
impressed by the fair and the apparent know-how of 
the demonstrators as to call for a repeat performance, 
for those unable to attend the first demonstration. , 

So the science fair, intimately related to what went 
before, was an organized part of the entire teaching 
process. It was the clincher, the climax (albeit a 
dramatic one) of the year’s work in science. It gave 
promise of establishing that goal of every teacher: 
permanency in learning. It promised more too: it 
promises to be an annual affair. 


‘inte Needs of Christian Child 


(Continued from page 277 ) 


Our problem . . . is to embody eternal truth in 
time, in our own time and in our own day... We 
must help to make truth a living reality in those 
who are our students and who will become adult 
American citizens in all walks of life. Furthermore, 
as American citizens they will be called upon to do 
an extraordinary work in the world, the work of 
helping to build a society which will increasingly 
promote within itself a worthy image of man. 
This their education must help them to accom- 
plish . . 

Now if the Christian work of the Catholic citi- 
zen has permanent objectives in any time and 
place, still in the United States we are confronted 


by very specific conditions and opportunities. 
These condition’ help to sharpen our understand- 
ing of our present responsibilities as Catholic 
educators. 


These words of Pegis, it seems to me, point up an 
aspect of Christian education, a need of the Catholic 
child which we must ponder with deep seriousness. 
Our sense of mission becomes urgent as we grow in 
awareness of our world, its problems, its needs. Tele- 
vision and radio help to keep us informed of news, but 
it is our periodicals and diocesan newspapers that 
afford us a reflective view of the world in which we 
live, the world we are dedicated to restore in Christ. 


The Catholic Citizen 


(Continued from page 252) 


in itself and favorable to the common good. Therefore, 
the rules of justice being duly observed, the people are 
free to adopt that form of government which befits 
their temper, or best accords with their traditions and 
customs.” The Republic of the United States is the 
perfect answer to the demand of the people who came 
of their own accord to live under its Constitution, a 
Constitution which grants the fullest recognition to 
human dignity and rights, the fullest measure of per- 
sonal freedom that due respect for the rights of others 
and the welfare of the social organism may allow. 





Students at Texas College of Arts and Industries find it easy to visualize problems in equatorial 
motion with the aid of their 4-inch UNITRON, 
fy 


16 UNITRON Models to Choose from . . 


In this space age, astronomy is regaining 


% 
UNITRON’S 2.4” Altazimuth Refractor 
is a typical value... 
Complete with Altazimuth Mounting and slow motion controls 


. including i t | in Co! 
for both altitude and azimuth; tripod; 5X-16mm. viewfinder; 


its rightful place in the school curriculum. 
But your students deserve more than 
an opportunity to just read about the 
UNIVERSE — let them see for themselves 
the moons of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, 
the craters of the Moon, and the many 
other celestial wonders. 

UNITRON telescopes are America’s larg- 
est selling refractors. They offer profes- 
sional quality at prices well within the 
reach of school budgets. UNITRON Re- 
fractors are portable, easy to operate and, 
unlike other types, require no mainten- 
ance. Take advantage of your NDEA funds 
to invest in a UNITRON —the telescope 
with the proven reputation; the choice of 
leading schools and universities. 


November 1961 


1.6” Altazimuth Refractor 

2.4” Equatorial Refractor .. 
3” Altazimuth Refractor .. 
3” Equatorial Refractor .. 
4” Altazimuth Refractor .. 
4” Equatorial Models > 
6” Equatorial Models $5125 to $6075 

GET UNITRON’S FREE 50-PAGE OBSERVER'S 

GUIDE and CATALOG... 

contents include — 

¢ Observing the sun, moon, 
planets and sky wonders 

« Constellation map 

¢ Hints for observers 

© Glossary of telescope terms 

« How to choose a telescope 


rack and pinion focusing; 4 eyepieces and Achromatic Ampli- 
fier to double eyepiece powers giving magnification range of 
35-200X; UNIHEX Rotary Eyepiece Selector; $125 
sunglass; cabinet; and instructions. 


UN/ITRON 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY «© TELESCOPE SALES DIV 
6 NEEDHAM ST., NEWTON HIGHLANDS 61, MASS 


Please rush to me, FREE of charge, UNITRON'S 
| OBSERVER’S GUIDE and TELESCOPE CATALOG 58-V a? 





cheese your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


The Commandments 


The St. John’s Catechism, a 
Sound Filmstrip Series produced 
by St. John’s University, New York, 
is an audio-visual presentation of 
the material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of 
ten units. The first two sections 
have previously been evaluated. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting 
of approximately 60 frames of orig- 
inal art work in Eastman color; (2) 
a dramatization, in ten minutes, 
synchronized to the filmstrip on a 
12”, standard-speed, R.C.A. un- 
breakable record; (3) a Lesson 
Plan, printed on the back of each 
record sleeve, describing objectives, 
procedure, ten points of doctrine, 
six basic questions (which are also 
placed at the end of the filmstrip, 
and keyed to appropriate pictures), 


eight supplementary questions, and 
finally, suggested pupil prayers and 
resolutions. 

The stated purpose of each unit 
is twofold: to teach the lesson of 
the Baltimore Catechism to which 
it is keyed, and to make the lesson 
practical in the lives of the students. 

Costs of The Commandments is 
$150. Individual units are priced at 
$15. Various package plans are 
available. Material may be pre- 
viewed for a ten-day period. For 
further information write to the 
distributor: Brian Press, 230 Broad 
St., Bloomfield, N.J. 


Unit 29: 6th and 9th 
Commandments 


Description. The sixth and ninth 
commandments are seen as God- 
given guides designed to assist in 
the preservation of chastity. Con- 
sideration is given to natural and 
supernatural means toward growth 
in purity. 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 
General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Ham- 
merl, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chairman 

Sister Saint 
S.S.M.N. 

Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Sacred Heart, 
O.S.F. 

Sister Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Augustine, 


Chicago Committee: 
Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 
Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 
Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 
Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 
Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Bre- 


heny, Principal, Cardinal 
Spellman High School, N. Y., 
Chairman 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Walsh 
Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 
Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 
Sister Marie Theresa, S.C. 


Charles M. 


Newark Committee: 


Rev. John A. McAdam, Direc- 
tor, Archdiocesan Audio- 
Visual Library, Newark, 
Chairman 

Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. 
Tuite, Superintendent of 
Newark Schools 

Sister Francis Dolores, S.S.J. 

Sister Carmelinda Sciscento, 
M.P.F. 

Dr. John O’Mara 

Mr. Eugene Zarro 


Analysis. In the light of the diff. 
culty of the subject matter and the 
limitations of treatment in the 
catechism itself it is not surprising 
that the St. John’s Catechism unit op 
the sixth and ninth commandments 
is not entirely satisfactory. In its 
technical aspects it is better than 
good and in its presentation of St. 
Maria Goretti and Blessed Dominic 
Savio as models of purity it is effec. 
tive. But in considering the princi- 
ples involved it shares in the cate. 
chism’s lack of clarity, at least for 
the elementary age group for which 
it seems to be primarily intended. 

Elimination of the well know 
stories of Maria Goretti and Doni- 
nic Savio in favor of a more le- 
surely consideration of principle, 
might well have enhanced the use- 
fulness of this filmstrip to the 
teacher of elementary school pupils. 
This is not to say that there should 
be any less attention to motivation. 
Indeed it can be said that the pres- 
entation is deficient on that score. 
It would benefit from a more per 
sonal approach, underscoring mo 
tives for chastity with appeal for the 


* young. 
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It must be said, however, that 
this filmstrip does treat with some 
degree of adequacy what is admit- 
tedly a difficult topic. It is par 
ticularly useful for its brief but 
pointed review of the means avail- 
able for growth in purity. In this 
connection, however, it is to be re 
gretted that attention could not 
have been given to the value of 
regular and careful use of the Sac 
rament of Penance. 
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Appraisal. The teacher of the up- 
per elementary and junior high 
school grades will find this unit to 
be a valuable aid in teaching the 
sixth and ninth commandments. 
However, he must not expect too 
much. The rating is B and the Cave 
Seal of Approval is granted. 

New York CAVE CoMMITTEE 


Unit 30: 7th and 10th 
Commandments 


Description. In sixty-eight color 
frames with sound the catechism 
lessons on the seventh and tenth 
commandments are presented and 
briefly reviewed. 

Analysis. This unit of the St. 
John’s Catechism measures up quite 
adequately to the generally high 
standards of the series. The art work 
is clear and appealing. Sound and 
music are adequate and the dra- 
matic interludes are effective. A 
deficiency is the fact that so much 
of the presentation is discursive, in- 
deed patently didactic. But ac- 
cepting the general pattern of the 
series, namely an entire catechism 
lesson to each film strip, it would be 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF hie ange 


BEST. 
benneee: it has 
passed the 


RATEOMETER. 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


1S VERSATILE . . 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c _ pon. 


“Pupils love working with them”’ 
uiet”’ Recta Saeko b! + gael 
“so qi ptable’’.. . * ‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%. ” 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 @ 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or meney refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
E-lll 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago § 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Mi 


SIMPLE! 


. fits into any reading improve- 


EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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unreasonable to expect a more re- 
laxed and more interesting ap- 
proach that would at the same time 
give adequate treatment to the ma- 
terial of this lesson. 


55 65 75 85 95 
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Outcomes 


The unit is particularly well or- 
ganized, beginning with principle 
and moving on to practice, demon- 
strating through down-to-earth ex- 
amples, particularly suitable for 
children, how the seventh and tenth 
commandments may be violated, 
first by a failure to make proper 
use of God-given talents and goods 
and then by injustices practiced 
toward others. The emphasis 
throughout is positive and the ap- 
proach is ever practical, particularly 
in the consideration, brief though it 
is, of restitution. As the filmstrip 


ye" Ne 


Mist of Moving Particles 
What is an Element? 


moves toward a conclusion the 
emphasis on the positive grows ever 
more insistent and there is an ad- 
mirable ascent to virtue, the virtues 
of gratitude and generosity. The 
conclusion is on that same level, in 
that same spirit, featuring the words 
of Our Divine Lord urging concern 
with His Kingdom rather than with 
the things of this world. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip has 
much to offer the teacher of upper 
elementary and junior high school 
grades who is anxious to convey to 
pupils the breadth and depth of 
their obligation, under the seventh 
and tenth commandments, in the 
use of material things. It will be 
less useful in the instruction of the 
younger and the older. The rating 
is A — and the Cave Seal of Ap- 
proval is granted. 

New York CAVE CoMMITTEE 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 226) 


mathematics, I, as a first grade teacher, 
see no reason why such ideas can not 
be introduced in the first grade. The ar- 
ticle, “Sets in the Primary Grades” (Sept. 


SCIENCE 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


ATOMS AND THEIR ENERGY 


Radioactive Isotopes 
Putting Atoms to Work 
Atoms, atoms, everywhere. What are they like? How 
do they differ? What is radioactivity? How do we get 
atomic power? Here is the foundation on which future 
learning can be built. Four new color filmstrips with 
captions for Grades 4-8, in the Science Adventure Series. 


OTHER SETS 
(Grades 4-8) 
Magnetism and 
Electricity (4) 


Astronomy (4) 
Weather (4) 


Each set, $20; each additional set, $15; all 16 filmstrips, $65. 


THE ASTRONAUT AND SPACE TRAVEL 


OTHER SETS 
(Grades 1-4) 


How an Astronaut 


Lives in Space 
How a Rocket Works 
How Gravity Works 


How Space Science 
Helps Us 


An astronaut visits Jim’s and Susan’s class. He brings 
his space suit and models of a rocket and a space 
capsule. He explains the elementary science of space 
exploration. Four new color filmstrips for Grades 1-4, 
in the Whys of Elementary Science Series. Adviser: 
Catharine E. Barry, Hayden Planetarium Astronomer. 


Each set, 


$20; each additional set, 


Our Sky (4) 
Earth’s Surface (4) 
Weather (4) 


Our Bodies (4) 
Animal Life (4) 
Plants (4) 


Simple Machines (4) 
Electricity (4) 

Light and Eyes (4) 
Heat (4) 

$15; all 44, $170. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


"61, p. 49) clearly defined to the teacher 
who is unaccustomed to having such 
terms in her daily arithmetic vocabulary, 
the method, procedure and purpose to be 
derived from such lessons. The explana- 
tions and illustrations were simple, yet 
so informative and adequate. 

However, I do not feel that it would 
be feasible, because of the heterogeneous 
grouping in the ordinary primary grade 
of any Catholic school, to attempt the 
notion of sub-sets. I think that a primary 
group that has been brought together 
because of ability is a rarity. My opinion 
would be to strive for individual under- 
standing of the term set by having the 
brighter children aid the slower to grasp 
the rationality of it. This practice will 
aid the former immeasurably and the 
latter will not be “at sea.” Thus the 
addition of sub-sets would be forestalled 
to the intermediate grades, where there 
is greater possibility of the youngsters 
being grouped. The teacher of a grouped 
class is able to pursue the subject at a 
pace which her group will grasp. 





Correction 


An incorrect address was 
given for this firm in our 
October 1961 issue. The 
correct address is given be- 
low: 


PLASTIC MOLD & ENGI- 
NEERING 


265 Wampanoag Trail 
E. Providence, R. I. 


ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 


We shali be happy to send you a copy of 
our up-to-date complete list of library 
books for Catholic Elementary or High 
Schools. Specify level. 


1. Catholic library books of all publishers. 


2. Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- 
mended for Cathole elementary and high schools. 


3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 


4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
schools including dictionaries. 


Send us your request for a circular today. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TEACHERS — ORDER 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 
Plus 5 test and answer books in English, Math, 
Science, Religion Review and Social Studies 

All 6 for $10.00 
Send check or M.O. only to: 


Y.E.S. BOOKS, Dept. CE-1 
6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N. Y. 





I hope that this method of mathematics a certain amount of drill is essential ang 
can be used simultaneously with current that automatic recall of combination 
methods in use. The understanding and should be a basic habit with the primay 
rationalization that goes on in a child’s child. 


mind is a commendable outgrowth of the Sister M. Cuarces Veronica, CS], 
new approach but I still maintain that St. Augustine’s School, Brooklyn 17, N.Y. 
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What’s the Score | 


It is easy to find out! Just watch for the forthcoming issue 
of CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE, for in it is 
contained a comprehensive four page article outlining the 
major areas of school hazards and general hints on how to 
combat them. In addition, a two-page safety check list is 
given in brief form with points allotted to each item so that 
you can check your school and find out its safety rating. 
This article is authored by a well-known safety expert, 
Francis Brannigan, author of the NCWC’s newsletter, The 
Burning Question and pioneer in the field of fire safety. 
You should not miss this valuable article. 


In addition to school safety, other topics discussed in the 
special school issue of CBM will be: 


Four new high school building proj- 
ects described and illustrated in full, in- 
cluding one technical high school. 

Four new elementary schools described 
in full. 

Temperature Control — Heating and 
Cooling by James Losi, Professional En- 
gineer 

Standardized Housekeeping for the 
School by Mohe Solworth, Industrial 
Sanitation Counselors. 

Just Push the Button—an analysis of 


for your 
School 
Safety 
Program? 


vending operations. For an up-to-date Look at 
School Lunch Purchasing by Josephine Today’s Catholic Schools 


Maggiore, School Lunch Director 


An 8-page pictorial roundup of Audio- 
Visual Equipment 


Read 


Special Schoo! Lunch Menu_ Planning CaTHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


Section by Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, 
c.S.C. 


and many other valuable features A Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. publication 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


CME ee 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD ... most widely used in handwriting 


Pos 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 


them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 

girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 

integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. ee 


~ V 
MANUSCRIPT. Grades 1 and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large = ‘ 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first {j yn 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques J 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF HE 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the flow LEARNS THE 


script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the RIGHT WAY a \ 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phyases. 
1 ‘ 


CURSIVE. Grades J through 8. A special transition book ‘A . 
ae 
Vy ¥ 


shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving = 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations (i 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit C} 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the WEW /RITE- 

° e.° . » . 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. ° 
A life-time personal communications asset is gained in a Ball Poin 
minimum of curriculum time through Palmer Method! . 

§ NOW with REFi 


ball point inserts with 
fined ink. Instant, smo 
and drying. Controlled vis 
smearing, no leaking. Fine @ 
q point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 
p> - glossy black, red. green, blue or 
4) om cial tough plastic resists scuffs, crad a 
: for years of hard usec! EXCLUSIVE fit 
© \ ‘ , P double indentations promote holding 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; 
The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. The 


Sample workbooks, other materials, Bes 
he, Sent on request to edu- p A [ i F Vi F ] a () 1 Widely 
cators active in handwriting. State oe 3 
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